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If  I  might  gioe  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  SMa,  thep 
fall  upon  htm  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  taw;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  Mm  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Db  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Peripatetic  diplomacy,  if  not  an  absolutely  new  feature 
in  international  intercourse,  there  being  at  least  one 
previous  instance  of  it  in  recent  history,  is  so  new  that 
its  merits  and  disadvantages  are  still  eagerly  canvassed. 
There  is  mneh  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  National,  like 
private  ill-will  is  so  often  the  result  of  mere  ignorance, 
that  anything  which  tends  to  briug  the  parties  in  a 
dispute  face  to  face  is  so  far  a  gain  to  the  interests 
of  peace.  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  be  confronted  by 
the  Power  supposed  to  be  England’s  chief  rival  till  he 
reaches  Constantinople ;  hut  he  will  have  had  a 
golden  opportunity  of  informing  himself  of  the  views 
of  the  other  great  Powers,  and  of  the  course  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  in  the  various  contingencies  that  lie  before 
ns.  It  is  true  that  resolutions  honestly  avowed  to  him 
may  be  reversed  by  the  further  prog^ss  of  events ;  and 
it  is  also  possible,  as  the  experience  of  M.  Thiers  at  the 
European  Courts  during  the  Franco-German  War  shows, 
that  behind  such  declarations  there  may  be  projects  that 
are  not  avowed.  But  there  is  in  this  case  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  met  with  anything 
hut  the  same  frankness  which  he  himself  brings  to  the 
disenssion  of  the  question  at  issue. 


It  has  been  objected  to  the  mission  of  Lord  Salisbury 
that  it  is  a  work  of  pure  supererogation,  or  even  less 
than  that.  The  British  ambassadors  at  the  various  Courts 
of  Europe  are,  it  is  said,  the  proper  people  to  gather  the 
information  required,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  do 
so  than  a  man  without  special  diplomatic  training,  and 
less  familiar  with  the  views  and  aims  of  the  different 
Governments  than  Her  Majesty’s  ordinary  representa¬ 
tives  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  This  objection 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  weight.  Lord  Salis- 
huiy  can  and  will  proOt  by  all  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge  of  Lord  Odo  Russell,  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  and  Sir 
Augustus  Paget.  He  is  likely,  too,  to  get  information 
of  a  more  precise  and  definite  character  than  that 
hitherto  acquired  by  our  Embassies.  He  goes  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  a  special  object,  and  sounds  the  European 
Cabinets  with  a  view  to  that  object.  He  cannot  fail  to 
be  more  thoroughly  master  of  the  question  when  ho 
takes  his  seat  at  the  Conference  through  the  experience 
of  men  and  of  political  tendencies  which  his  journey  will 
have  given  him.  There  is  no  small  difference  between 
first'hand  and  even  very  trustworthy  second-hand  infor¬ 
mation  when  we  have  to  take  action  upon  it.  Then, 
too,  the  prestige  of  such  a  mission  is  not  wholly  without 
its  bearing  either  on  the  Conference  itself  or  on  public 
opinion  at  home  and  abroad. 


In  Mr.  Forster’s  inaugural  speech  to  his  fellow-hur- 
gesses  of  Aberdeen,  his  habit  of  looking  at  things  from  an 
extraneous  point  of  view  led  to  less  perplexing  conse¬ 
quences  than  in  his  speech  to  bis  Bradford  constituents, 
becanse  ho  contented  himself  with  looking  through  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  opportune  moment  for  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Forster’s  peculiar  faculty.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Turkish 
difficnlty  lies  in  the  suspicion  with  which  Russian  designs 
are  regarded  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Forster  has 
I  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  in  putting  himself  fairly 
in  Russia’s  place,  and  reconciling  her  conduct  with  the 
hypothesis  of  honest  intention.  A  certain  amount  of 
I  distrnst  is  only  prudent,  hut  much  harm  may  he  done 
by  excessive  and  ungrounded  distrnst.  It  has  been 
supposed,  for  example,  that  the  Russian  Government  did 
not  wish  to  have  a  Conference,  that  they  threw  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  way,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  tact  and 
firmness  of  our  Cabinet  that  they  were  forced  into 
consenting  to  it.  This  impression  Lord  Beaconsfield 
did  his  best  to  convey.  But  Mr.  Forster  points 
out  that  the  Russian  Emperor  really  urged  upon  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  tho  expediency  of  a  Conference 
before  our  Government  took  action  in  the  matter,  and 
that  they  had  a  report  of  the  interview  before  them 
when  they  despatched  their  formal  proposal.  Again, 
much  suspicion  was  excited  by  Russia’s  proposal  to 
Austria  of  a  joint  occupation  of  the  Turkish  provinces, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the 
understanding  upon  which  tho  Powers  were  then  acting 
in  concert.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  points  out  that  the 
Russian  proposal  was  not  a  breaking  away  from  the 
European  concert,  but  was  intended  only  as  a  suggestion 
of  what  might  be  done  if  Turkey  refused  to  accept 
what  the  Powers  had  agreed  to  press  upon  her. 


Mr.  Carlyle  has  come  forth  from  his  retirement  to 
add  his  mite,  if  anything  from  the  Chelsea  sage  can  be 
so  called,  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  understanding 
with  Russia.  The  grounds  on  which  ho  confides  in 
Russia  are  not  exactly  those  which  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  English  Liberals;  his  approval  is  of  too 
long  a  standing.  “  For  fifty  years  back,”  ho  says,  “  my 
clear  belief  about  the  Russians  has  been  that  they  are  a 
good  and  even  noble  element  in  Europe.  Conspicuously 
they  possess  the  talent  of  obedience,  of  silently  follow¬ 
ing  orders  given,  which  in  the  universal  celebration 
of  ballot-box,  divine  freedom,  <kc.,  will  be  found 
an  invaluable  and  peculiar  gift.”  This  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  contrast  to.  the  statement  in  Mr.  Forster’s  speech 
which  was  published  the  same  day.  “  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  have  any  love  of 
Russian  modes  of  government.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  there  will  be  freedom  in  Russia  as  there  is  in 
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!  the  first  instance  against  the  annexation.  They  had  not 
a  word  of  reproach  for  the  grief  shown  by  Alsatians 
who  remembered  the  long  connexion  with  France.  They 
exclaimed,  “  Send  ns  any  members  to  the  Reichstag  you 
like — Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Oppositionists,  never 
mind  what  they  are.  Only,  send  men  who,  when  ques¬ 
tions  of  Alsatian  administration  and  Budget  matters 
come  up,  do  not  simply  go  away  and  leave  us  in  the 
dark.  How  are  we  to  effect  any  reform  you  may 
desire,  if  this  latter  system  is  persevered  in  by  men  who 
do  not  care  for  Alsace  in  the  least,  but  who  speak 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Papal  Church ; 
endeavouring,  as  they  do,  to  convert  Parliament  into  a 
Chapter  Assembly  ?  ”  The  editor  of  the  Journal  Alsacien 
was  much  struck  by  this  uniformly  bold  language,  and 
frankly  avows  that  “  the  population  of  his  native  pro¬ 
vince  has  been  much  deceived,  and  that  the  removal  of 
grievances  will  depend  on  its  own  actions.” 

The  Italian  House  of  Deputies  has  chosen  as  its 
Speaker  Signor  Crispi,  an  advanced  Progressist,  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  antecedents.  In  years  gone  by,  he  had  co-operated 
with  Mazzini,  but  then  formally  separated  himself  from 
the  Propaganda  of  the  great  Italian  patriot.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Conservative-Liberals  persist  in  regarding 
Crispi  as  a  Republican  at  heart.  In  a  programme  just 
published,  the  new  Speaker  demands  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  for  all  citizens  who  are  able  to  read  and  write ; 
payment  of  members ;  subordination  of  the  Church  to 
the  common  law ;  provincial  and  communal  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  appointment  of  all  local  officials  by  popular 
election,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  State  at  large ;  a  reform 
in  taxation  by  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  direct  imposts.  On  the  first  point  mentioned — 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage — somewhat  exciting  debates 
may  be  expected  if  a  Bill  is  laid  before  Parliament.  The 
Chief  of  the  Cabinet,  Depretis,  is  known  to  favour  an 
enlargement  of  the  right  of  vote,  but  by  far  not  to  the 
extent  contained  in  the  programme  of  Crispi.  On  his 
part,  the  Home  Minister,  Nicotera,  though  in  principle 
more  Radical  than  Depretis,  seems  to  fear  that  even  the 
measure  which  the  latter  intends  proposing,  would 
practically  lead  to  a  reactionary  result,  owing  to  the 
backward  state  of  masses  of  the  population.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Speech  from  the  throne  only 
announced  that  the  question  was  being  “  studied.”  That 
part  of  the  Royal  Speech  which  intimated  that  “  the 
liberties  allowed  to  the  Church,  which  are  larger  than 
those  granted  to  it  in  any  other  country,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  danger  to  public  freedom  or  to 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  nation,”  was  received  with 
loud  and  prolonged  applause.  From  information  which 
has  reached  us,  it  appears  that  the  advanced  Liberal 
majority  of  the  new  House  of  Deputies  intends  going 
firmly  forward,  without  heeding  the  temporising  counsels 
of  those  Tuscan  members  through  whose  defection  the 
previous  Cabinet  partly  fell.  In  a  great  measure,  the 
opposition  of  those  Tuscan  deputies  had  arisen  since  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Italian  Government  to  Rome. 
In  the  present  Parliament,  the  advanced  Liberals  are  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  require  being  supported  by  that 
weak-kneed  section  of  the  old  Opposition.  One  of  the 
former  Conservative  Liberal  leaders,  Peruzzi,  has,  by  a 
declaration  just  made,  taken  up  a  middle  position.  He 
will  neither  go  entirely  with  the  Left,  nor  with  his  old 
friends  of  the  Right,  but  wait  to  see  what  propositions 
the  Depretis  Cabinet  will  make,  and  support  them  as 
far  as  ever  possible.  The  situation  in  general  thus 
promises  well. 


Western  Europe.”  Mr.  Carlyle’s  willingness  to  see 
Turkey  fairly  partitioned  between  Russia  and  Austria 
would  be  more  generally  acquiesced  in  if  the  institutions 
in  Russia  that  he  admires  were  superseded  by  others 
in  which  divine  freedom,  if  not  the  ballot-box,  should 
have  a  place.  In  admitting  that  part  of  Turkey 
belongs  “in  the  nature  of  things”  to  Russia,  to  the 
Russian  Empire  as  at  present  constituted,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  goes  farther  than  the  majority  of  us  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  with  him.  His  solution  of  the  question 
apparently  is,  that  part  of  Turkey  should  be  assigned  to 
Russia,  and  part  to  Austria,  which  should  then  become 
a  Slavonic  Power,  and  cede  her  9,000,000  of  Germans 
to  the  great  German  Empire.  Civilisation  would  not 
suffer  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  immensely 
gain  by  “  the  immediate  and  summary  expulsion  ”  of 
“the  nnspenkable  Turk,”  but  Mr.  Carlyle  docs  not 
attempt  to  show  by  what  considerations  ho  would 
recommend  his  plan  to  the  different  Powers  concerned. 
Perhaps  if  Europe  agreed  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  bound  itself  to  accept  his 
decision,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  plan,  which  is  not  mentioned  now 
for  the  first  time,  might  be  realised,  but  how  otherwise  ? 
Concerning  the  essential  part  of  his  programme,  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Turk  from  Europe,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  before  ten  years  are  over  Mr.  Carlyle’s  con¬ 
clusion,  that  ”  it  were  better  to  set  about  it  now  than  to 
temporise  and  haggle  in  the  vain  hope  of  doing  it  cheaper 
some  other  time,”  becomes  the  practical  conviction  of  all 
European  statesmen. 


The  Presidential  straggle  in  the  United  States  has 
degenerated  into  monotony.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  the  Returning  Boards  have  “  counted  in  ”  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  in  Louisiana  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  same  course  will  be  pursued.  The  Democrats  assert 
that  the  Boards  are  corrupt,  while  the  Republicans 
justify  their  action  by  bringing  against  their  op¬ 
ponents  charges  of  outrage  and  intimidation.  In 
the  meantime  it  seems  probable  enough  that  a  nominal 
majoiity  of  votes — 185  against  184— in  the  Electoral 
College,  will  bo  recorded  for  Mr.  Hayes,  when  the 
electors  meet  on  Wednesday  next.  But  will  these 
votes  bo  “  counted  ”  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  February  ?  To  this  question  the  eager  politicians 
of  the  States  are  now  addressing  themselves,  and 
a  somewhat  perplexing  profusion  of  constitutional 
lore  is  being  poured  out  in  the  American  newspapers  on 
the  subject.  If  the  precedent  of  the  last  election  be 
followed,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  allowed  to 
reject  the  votes  of  one  or  all  of  the  three  States  on  which 
the  issue  turns,  and  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  will  then  be  referred  to  Congress.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  gives  the  House  of  Representatives  the  right  of 
choosing  the  President,  and  the  Senate  the  right  of 
choosing  the  Vice-President  from  among  the  candidates 
for  whom  the  electors  voted. 


The  German  Parliament  being  at  present  in  session, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  Alsacien^  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  defence  of  his  native  province  during  the  war  of 
1870-71,  repaired  to  Berlin  to  converse  with  a  number 
of  party-leaders.  He  set  out,  according  to  the  report 
given  by  himself,  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  and  some¬ 
what  discouraged  by  those  who  asserted  that  neither 
from  the  Reichstag,  nor  from  the  German  Government, 
was  anything  to  bo  expected  for  Alsace ;  the  “  vae 
victis  ”  being  the  principle  adopted.  M.  Schneegans 
(for  this  is  the  Teutonic  name  he  bears)  confesses  hav¬ 
ing  been  “much  surprised  to  find  men  and  things  very 
different  from  what  might  have  been  feared.”  So  far 
from  any  member  of  the  Reichstag  holding  forth  against 
Alsace,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  all,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  declared,  without  exception,  their  desire  to  see 
Alsatians  state  in  the  fullest  manner  their  views  on  the 
best  way  of  administering  the  province.  Progressists, 
National  Liberals,  and  even  Conservatives,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  same  way  to  M.  Schneegans.  They 
said  they  could  quite  understand  the  protests  made  in 


A  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  remarkable  letter  of  about  three  months 
ago  with  another,  which  appeared  on  Friday  last.  This, 
though  dealing  more  minutely  with  the  details  of  the 
silver  question,  is  to  the  same  general  effect  as  the  earlier 
communication.  In  other  words,  nothing  has  occurred 
since  August  last  to  discredit  the  correspondent’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  “  Comstock  Lode  ” — that  is,  of  the 
markets — was  little  better  than  a  myth.  For  years 
it  was  unsuccessfully  worked  under  an  aliaSf  the 
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valoB  of  its  stock  has  fallen  tremendously,  and  it 
seems  the  trouble  and  cost  of  working  it  have  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  of  late.  If  the  scores  of  other 
mines,  of  which  the  public  have  heard  so  much, 
are  not  more  fruitful  than  the  Comstock,  wo  need  not 
feel  very  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  a  silver 
inundation  from  America.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
six  months  ago,  there  were,  apparently,  grounds  for  the 
gravest  apprehension.  In  the  twelve  years  from  1862 
to  1874,  the  silver  yield  of  the  world  advanced  from 
8,000,000/. to  nearly  thirteen  and-a-half  millions  annually; 
and  of  this  sum,  the  United  States,  whose  previous  pro¬ 
duction  was  almost  insignificant,  contributed  nearly  the 
half.  No  doubt  one  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
increase  was  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  corres¬ 
pondent’s  first  letter,  that  the  Comstock  silver  had  heen 
allowed  to  accumnlate  before  being  thrown  on  the 
market.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  this  year’s 
yield  will  only  amount  to  5,000,000/.  at  the  utmost, that  is, 
to  five-ninths  only  of  the  quantity  estimated  for  by  Mr. 
Goschen’s  committee.  Furthermore,  the  amount  will 
be  required  by  the  United  States  Government  itself,  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  Act  passed,  in  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  for  the  redemption  of  the  ten,  twenty- 
five,  and  fifty  cents  paper- currency.  If,  as  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  the  Government  accepts  the  almost  certain 
recommendation  of  the  Silver  Commission,  to  adopt  a 
double  standard,  it  will  require  all  the  silver  which  the 
famous  lode  may  be  able  to  supply.  In  fact,  as  the 
Economist  said,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  the  United 
States  Government  has  actually  been  buying  silver  in 
the  London  market !  It  may  be  hoped  that  our  new 
friendly  understanding  with  China  may  lead  to  fresh 
demands  for  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
comparative  sterility  of  the  North  American  mines 
prove  to  be  permanent,  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union 
can  have  no  pressing  reasons  for  their  suspension  of 
silver  coinage.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  may  be 
said  to  be  “  looking  up  ”  for  the  alarmed  recipients  of 
rupee-salaries,  and  for  the  Indian  Government,  which  is 
paid  in  silver,  and  pays  its  heavy  home  charges  in  gold. 
Even  now  the  rupee  rate  is  approaching  one  and  ten- 
pence. 


There  is  something  almost  touching,  certainly  the 
suggestion  of  a  simplicity  almost  sublime,  in  the  freedom 
with  which  we  open  our  arsenals  and  dockyards  to 
inquisitive  foreigners.  It  may,  of  course,  be  assumed 
that  a  foreigner  knows  little  of  our  language,  and  that 
his  ignorance  of  our  ways  or  our  work  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  the  authorities  in  giving  him  an  e7Uree  where  he 
pleases.  Whether  such  an  assumption  is  correct  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  act.  For  instance,  an  incident  occurred 
last  week  at  Portsmouth,  wliich  is  worth  noting. 
Some  Russian  officers,  curiously  enough,  forgetting  with 
generosity  the  opinions  freely  expressed  about  their 
country  lately,  have  betrayed  a  wonderful  interest  in 
our  ships  and  guns  ;  and,  armed  with  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty,  presented  themselves  at  PortSl4outh  to  view 
the  works  and  ships  at  the  Royal  Dockyard.  Amongst 
them  was  a  man  who,  though  clever  enough  in  his  own 
country,  as  head  of  the  Gunnery  Department,  was  not 
likely  to  know  much  or  find  out  much  from  us.  The 
party  was  not  anxious  about  the  Inflexible^  but  begged 
to  see  some  of  onr  unarmoured  cruisers,  of  which,  we 
believe,  the  Russian  Navy  has  none.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Bacchante^  which  was  recently  launched.  They 
then  went  on  board  the  Boadicea^  and  asked  to  see  the 
new  torpedo  carriage.  The  clever  dockyard  official  who 
accompanied  them  assured  them  there  was  none — that 
it  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  the»  simple-minded  head  of 
the  Gunnery  Department,  like  another  “  heathen 
Chinee,”  said  he  knew  where  it  was,  and,  taking  the 
official’s  place,  he  conducted  the  party  to  the  spot, 
showed  them  the  carriage  in  its  proper  place,  and  ex¬ 
plained  its  properties  !  Comment  is  needless. 


Those  who  are  dependent  upon  cabs,  and  in  this 
weather  there  are  few  who  are  not,  will  do  well 


to  study  with  attention  two  important  decisions 
that  have  been  given  by  the  magistmtes  upon  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  cabdrivers.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  cases,  a  cabman  had  refused  to  lift  luggage 
on  to  his  cab,  alleging  as  the  reason  of  his  refusal  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  horse  in  order  to  take  the  box 
from  the  door.  The  defendant  had  in  consequence  hired 
another  cab,  of  which  the  dnver  was  more  amiable  or 
the  horse  more  tractable,  and  he  was  accordingly 
summoned  by  the  first  cabman  for  a  fare  of  Is.  The 
magistrate,  observing  that  there  was  no  regulation  com¬ 
pelling  cabmen  to  lift  luggage,  was  compelled  to  order 
the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded,  but  he  addo  i  that  it 
was  churlish  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  cabman  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  perform  this  simple  office,  and  with  this 
view  of  the  case  he  allowed  the  plaintiff  to  hear 
his  own  costs.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  such 
a  decision,  for  it  would  certainl^’^  become  a  serious 
matter  to  persons  of  moderate  means  if  drivers  of  cabs 
persistently  declined  to  lift  luggage.  The  police,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  in 
the  second  case  we  have  mentioned  one  of  the  force  had 
taken  out  a  summons  against  a  driver  for  having  left 
his  horse  in  order  to  get  some  refreshment.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  animal  running 
away.  Indeed,  according  to  the  policeman’s  own  account, 
the  animal  had  been  standing  for  an  hour  without  show¬ 
ing  any  signs  of  restiveness.  The  magistrate  very  sensibly 
dismissed  the  summons,  remarking  that,  in  spite  of 
repeated  warnings,  “  the  police  continued  to  bring  these 
trumpery  matters  forward.”  Speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  confidently  assumed  that  the  danger  of  a  cab  horse 
running  away  is  very  slight,  and  it  would  bo  a  pity  if 
this  danger  were  ever  to  become  so  formidable  as  to 
prevent  cabmen  either  from  taking  refreshment  or  from 
lifting  luggage. 


In  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  City  and  Spitalfields 
School  of  Art,  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  gave 
a  very  fresh  expression  to  the  good  old  advice  to  the 
young  to  form  a  habit  of  reading. 


With  reference  to  reading  books,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  am  very  much  afraid  will  insult  you  all,  but  if  you  are 
indignant  stay  your  hands;  do  not  cut  me  at  once,  but  wait  till  you 
are  certain  you  understand  all  I  mean  by  that  question,  which  is, 
“  Can  you  read  ?  ”  I  hare  no  doubt  that  all  the  young  persons  who 
hear  me,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  answer  me,  will  say,  “  Certainly 
I  can  read,  why  ask  such  a  question  ?  ”  Let  me  tell  you  that 
amongst  my  friends,  amongst  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me, 
among  some  who  are  the  wisest  that  I  know,  1  find  men  and  women 
who  cannot  read.  They  can  take  a  book,  open  it,  and  read  a 
line  here  and  there,  or  road  a  whole  page  as  well  as  I  can,  or 
as  you  cjin;  but  still  they  cannot  read.  They  cannot  take 
a  book,  sit  down  with  it  by  their  fireside  and  be  happy.  Many 
of  you  may  have  heard  what  Macaulay  said,  that  a  scholar  was  a 
man  who  could  take  Plato,  sit  with  his  feet  on  the  fonder,  and  read 
at  his  ease,  so  as  to  have  what  the  Americans  call  a  “  good  time.” 
I  am  not  gmng  to  recommend  you  to  read  Plato.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  very  many  of  you  can  read  Greek,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  perhaps  that  many  of  you  should  waste  time  by  trying. 
My  meaning  when  I  asked  you  whether  you  could  road  was  this. 
Can  you  take  a  book,  sit  down  gladly,  feet  on  fondt-r,  and  when  you 
read  have  a  good  time  of  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  a  novel  necessarily, 
but  say  something  above  a  novel — a  poem  fer  instance.  That  is 
my  meaning  in  regard  to  roa^ling.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  hero  who  would  say,  “  This  reading  is  rather  dull.  I  don’t 
think  I  do  have  a  very  good  time  of  reading.  I  do  not  like  it  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  when  there  is  nothing  else  I  can  read  boolw.”  My 
friends,  if  you  do  not  read  books  when  you  are  young  you  will  never 
be  able  to  read  them  when  you  get  old. 


OF  GUARANTEES. 


THE  QUESTION 
If  peace  is  not  secured  by  the  approaching  Conference, 
such  a  result  can  only  be  attributed,  in  the  language  of 
the  homely  humourist,  to  “  the  general  cus.sedness  of 
human  nature.”  Further  difficulties  may  be  expected 
to  arise,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  cannot  be 
precisely  foreseen,  but  at  present  the  chief  point  on 
which  there  seems  any  likelihood  of  irreconcilable  col¬ 
lision,  is  the  question  of  the  guarantees  to  be  taken  for 
the  execution  of  such  reforms  as  the  Conference  may 
agree  upon.  This  rock  ahead  being  so  plainly  seen. 
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and  every  shoal  and  current  in  its  neij^hbourliood  having 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  no  moans  can  bo  devised  for  steering  safely 
past  it. 

The  guarantee  which  Russia  has  proposed  i.s  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Russian  troops.  Wliy  the 
troops  should  bo  Russian,  and  whether  the  work  could 
not  be  effectively  done  by  soldiers  of  some  other  nation¬ 
ality,  are  points  which  have  not  been  made  clear  ;  but 
the  reason  for  the  presence  of  soldiers  of  some  sort  in 
the  disturbed  districts  is  sufficiently  evident.  Without 
a  disarmament  of  the  Mussulman  population,  there  can 
bo  no  security  for  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  let  alone 
any  more  civilised  privileges,  and  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
armed  without  armed  force.  The  obstacle  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  reforms  consisting  in  the  defenceless  subjection 
of  the  Christian  population  to  the  Turk,  is  not,  as  some 
of  the  more  extreme  Russophobists  seem  disposed  to 
believe,  an  invention  of  the  Russians.  It  has  been  felt  on 
every  occasion  on  which  the  reform  of  Turkey  has 
been  agitated.  In  1856,  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  admitting  the 
Christians  to  military  service.  The  Sultan  promised 
this  privilege  to  them  ;  it  is  among  the  concessions  which 
he  intimated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Of  course  the  pro¬ 
mise  was  not  kept.  How  often  and  when  the  alternative 
of  forbidding  the  Mussulmans  the  use  of  private  arms 
has  been  suggested,  wo  are  not  in  a  position  to  say, 
but  at  least  it  is  not  an  opportune  invention  of  the 
Russian  Government  made  for  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  impracticable  claims.  It  was  suggested  as  long  ago 
as  February  of  this  year  by  one  of  our  own  consuls. 
In  one  of  the  recently  published  blue-books  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Acting-Consul  Free¬ 
man  to  the  Earl  of  Derby : — 

I  would  hero  venture  to  remark  that  one  important  point  seems 
to  ImA'o  been  entirely  overlookotl.  There  is  no  question  of  disarming 
the  Mussulmans,  an  I  yet  as  long  as  a  piirt  of  the  population  are 
permitted  to  carry  arras  and  the  remainder  are  denied  this  privilege, 
there  (uunnot  even  bo  a  semblance  of  equality.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  a  diflioult  mea.sure  to  execute  at  the  present  moment,  bull  believe 
it  could  be  done  by  a  firm  Governor-General,  backe<l  by  a  few 
battilions  of  picked  troops;  and  at  any  rate,  if  the  Mussulmans 
cannot  bo  induced  to  deliver  up  their  arras,  they  might  bo  prohibited 
from  carrying  them  in  public.  Not  oven  the  poorest  Mus-sulman 
peasant  now  comes  to  market  without  being  more  or  less  armed,  and 
the  better  classes  are  all  armed  to  the  teeth.  This  might  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  an.l  anyone  transgressing  the  order  should  instantly  have 
his  ar.Tis  conflscatoxl.  The  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  very 
groat,  and  would  bo  an  indication  that  tho  Government  was  in 
earnest,  and  would,  as  events  permitted,  introduce  the  other  promised 
jeforms. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  suggestion  was  submitted  to  Raschid 
Pasha,  then  the  Turkisli  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  answer  w’as  that  “  there  might  be  much  difficulty  if 
it  was  propo.sed  to  make  the  Mussulmans  give  up  their 
arms  ”  ;  but  bo  expressed  himself  prepared  to  undertake 
that  “  neither  they  nor  tho  Christians  should  be  allowed 
to  come  armed  to  tho  towns  and  bazaars.”  Rasebid 
Pasha  committed  himself  to  this  ;  but  what  took  place  ? 
Instead  of  forbidding  the  Mussulmans  to  come  armed 
to  the  towns  and  bazaars,  the  Porto  almost  immediately 
after  sent  dow'n  cases  of  arms  for  the  use  pf  such  Mus¬ 
sulmans  ns  w^cro  too  poor  to  bo  thoroughly  armed  before. 
It  may  have  been  that  new  emergencies  arose,  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  felt  itself  to  be  in  a  desperate 
position  ;  but  such,  as  Mr.  Freeman  testifies,  was  tho 
fact,  and  it  does  not  augur  well  for  any  unguaranteed 
promise  that  the  Turks  may  make  now  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  Mussulmans  must  be  disarmed  ;  that  is  the  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminary  to  any  reform  of  the  most 
infinitesimal  character.  But  is  there  no  way  of  doing 
this  except  by”  a  Rus.sian  occupation  of  the  provinces  ? 
There  are  various  other  conceivable  ways,  w’hether  or 
not  they”  arc  practicable ;  so  many  other  conceivable 
ways,  that  if  Russia,  without  any  further  explana¬ 
tion,  insists  upon  this  particular  w'ay,  it  would  go 
'some  distance  to w’ards  justifying  suspicion  of  her  good 
faith.  For  example,  some  think  that  the  disarmament 
might  be  elfccted  by  the  regular  soldiers  of  the  Porte, 
under  tho  supervision  of  foreign  commissioners.  We 


doubt  w’lietber  this  plan  is  pmcticable,  whether  tho 
Turkish  Government  w'ould  consent  to  it.  We  have 
seen  how  they  met  the  suggestion  before,  and  it  is 
definitely  asserted  that  they  have  refused  to  accept  it 
now.  Their  plea  is  that  they”  dare  not  attempt  such  a 
thing,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  and  no  one  can  tell  how”  far  this  plea  is  honest. 
One  of  the  strongest  cards  that  the  Porte  has  to  play  is 
this  danger  of  a  fonatical  uprising  and  massacre  ;  they 
have  all  along  tried  to  frighten  off  interference  by 
threatening  Europe  w’ith  tlio  blood  of  the  Christians 
whom  they  hold  as  hostages.  To  admit  now  that  it  is 
within  their  power  to  disarm  their  Mussulmans,  would 
bo  a  diplomatic  mistake  which  they  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  commit.  If  it  is  really  within  their  power,  we 
may  expect  to  see  tho  disarmament  effected  later  on  as  a 
last  resource  for  preventing  a  foreign  occupation. 

It  may  bo  that  the  Russian  Court  consider  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Bulgaria  by  their  troops  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
cession  to  popular  feeling  in  Russia.  If  so,  we  need 
not  suspect  tho  Czar  of  bad  faith  if  he  should  insist 
upon  this  point.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  if  the  Czar  must  treat  his  people  with  this 
amount  of  deference,  if  they  are  so  excited  that  they 
will  not  share  the  task  of  liberating  their  Sclavonic 
kinsmen,  but  must  have  the  appearance  of  standing 
alone  in  the  good  work — if  the  Czar  must  yield  thus 
far,  what  security  have  we  that  he  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  farther  to  the  feeling  of  his  subjects. 
What  if,  when  they  have  occupied  Bulgaria,  they 
begin  to  clamour  for  the  march  on  Constantinople.  The 
Czar  and  the  wiser  heads  in  Russia  do  not  want  Con¬ 
stantinople — that  we  may  reasonably  believe  ;  but  there 
may  come  a  popular  movement  that  is  too  strong  for 
them,  and  tho  occupation  of  Bulgaria  might  be  an  irre¬ 
sistible  temptation  to  such  a  movement.  It  would  bo 
rash  to  say  that  we  should  carry  our  confidence  in  tho 
good  intentions  of  the  Czar  to  the  extent  of  assenting 
to  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Russian  troops. 

Tho  chief  object  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  round  of  visits 
seems  to  have  been  to  sound  the  different  Governments 
as  to  the  possibility  of  other  guarantees  than  Russian 
occupation.  Such,  at  least,  wo  hope,  has  been  his 
mission  ;  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  can  at  this  time  of 
day  have  been  trying  whether  he  could  get  support, 
moral  or  physical,  towards  dispensing  with  any  guaran¬ 
tees  at  all.  There  have  been  various  reports  as  to  the 
amount  of  success  he  has  met  with  ;  we  cannot  expect 
to  know  with  any  certainty  whether  the  mission  has 
been  a  success  or  a  failure  till  we  know  w-hat  were  its 
precise  objects.  Lord  Salisbury’s  reception  at  Vienna 
was  naturally  watched  with  much  interest.  From  that 
capital  there  came  at  first  a  report  that  his  mission  there 
had  proved  an  entire  failure,  but  the  generally  well- 
informed  Eastern  Budget  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
statement : — 

The  conversation  which  took  place  yesterday  in  the  palace  at  the 
Ballplatz,  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Andrassy,  has  in 
some  degree  raised  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  1  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  doomed  to  be  a  f  liluro.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  the  right 
place  and  moment  for  making  a  last  effort  to  reconcile  differences 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  that 
Count  Andrassy  may  be  called  upon  to  play  a  similar  part  between 
the  Cabinets  of  St.  James’s  and  St.  Petersburg  to  that  of  Prince 
Bismarck  between  Bussia  and  Austria.  Id  the  two  most  important 
of  the  Bussian  demands — those  relating  to  autonomy  and  to 
guarantees — England  is  disposed  to  go  w'ith  Bussia  as  regards  the 
first,  and  Austria  as  regards  the  second.  The  Austro- Ilungarian 
Cabinet,  however,  will  probably  consent  to  join  England  in  support¬ 
ing  the  Bussian  demand  of  autonomy,  if  England  will  agree  to 
insist  on  sufficient  guarantees  for  securing  its  fulfilment. 

This  is  as  cheering  a  report  as  could  be  desired.  That 
Lord  Salisbury  is  disppsed  to  go  with  Russia  on  the 
point  of  autonomy  is  most  satisfactory  news,  and  it  is 
at  least  a  hopeful  circumstance  that  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  the  question  of  sufficient  guarantees.  It  was 
reported  from  Paris  that  he  had  there  been  discussing 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  Turkey  the  various 
means  by  which  reforms  could  be  guaranteed.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  our 
Foreign  Office  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  have  to 
make  the  round  of  the  European  capitals  to  pick  up 
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ideas  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  he  2,800,000f.  The  word  •'  acknowledged  ’’  must  be  noted 
IS  willing  to  assume  the  position  of  a  learner,  ^e  only  for  Mr.  Goschen  observes  that  the  financial  difficulties  of 
patent  f^t  is  that  reforms  cannot  bo  guaranteed  by  the  Kgypt  have  not  arisen  out  of  a  failing  revenue,  or  out  of 
worf  of  the  Sultan  ;  beyond  that  no  very  certain  infor-  the  barren  penury  of  the  fellaheen,  but  out  of  scandalous 
mation  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  and  diplomatists  waste  and  detestable  exactions.  The  late  Minister  of  Fi- 
reem  to  be  as  much  at  sea  as  private  individuals.  Lord  nance  boasted  tliatinonoycarhehadscrewednotlessthan 
S^sbnry  apparently  is  empowered  to  consider  im-  15,000,0001.  sterling  out  of  the  miWucontriVmeiMplcls  of 
partially  any  scheme  of  guarantee  except  Russian  occu-  his  master’s  dominions;  nnd,thongh  Mr. Goschen  does  not 
pation  ;  at  Vienna  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  to  say  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Khedive  was  a 
accept  this  went  beyond  his  instructions.  But  the  party  to  the  concealment  of  a  portion  of  his  income  at 
Conference  will  not  be  broken  up  on  this  point,  if  there  the  time  when  he  was  pretending  to  make  a  clean  breast 
is  truth  in  the  report  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Russia  of  matters  to  his  creditors,  and  to  effect  a  permanent 
has  no  wish  to  insist  upon  occupying  Bulgaria  with  her  arrangement  for  securing  the  debt  by  the  mortgaging 
own  troops,  except  in  the  event  of  the  Conference  not  of  particular  revenues.  But  all  this  is  of  the  past,  so 
agreeing  to  some  other  reasonably  sufficient  guarantee.  Mr.  Goschen  assures  the  bondholders ;  the  envoys  “  have 

taken  securities  to  protect  the  taxpayers  in  future,”  and 
this  of  course  is  for  the  bondholders*  interest,  for  “  un- 

_ _ ... _  authorised  taxation,”  in  addition  to  “ acknowledcred ** 

MR.  GOSCHEN  ON  EGYPTIAN  FINANCE.  revenues,  would  soon  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 

Mr.  Goschen  has  returned  from  Egypt,  and  addressed  However,  Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  ascertained 

his  clients,  the  bondholders,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  their  complete  satisfaction,  that  the  income  from 


MR.  GOSCHEN  ON  EGYPTIAN  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Goschen  has  returned  from  Egypt,  and  addressed 
his  clients,  the  bondholders,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the 


Cannon  Street  Hotel.  His  hearers  probably  were  some-  and  acknowledged  taxation  is  not,  and  need  not 
what  uneasy  in  their  minds  as  they  gathered  to  listen  to  ^  years  to  come,  less  than  10,400,000Z.  It  is 
him.  Hope  and  Parisian  rumours  and  telegrams  from  true  that  the  Moukabalah,  or  composition  for  the  land- 
Alexandria  had  concurred  in  telling  them  a  flattering  which  some  time  ago  the  Khedive  wanted  to  abolish 
tale,  and  a  tale  too  that  had  an  appreciable  and  pleasing  but  which  has  been  restored  as  a  primary  element  in  the 
effect  upon  the  market  prices  of  Egyptian  stocks.  But  ^^ext  arrangement,  will  come  to  an  end  in  1885,  and  tho 
Mr.  Goschen  had  warned  his  clients  not  to  put  any  trust  Egyptian  revenues  will  then  be  reduced  to  9,000,000Z. 
in  rumours,  however  respectably  authenticated,  and  to  But  for  the  present  there  is  an  annual  sum  of  10, 409,000Z. 
reserve  their  judgment  upon  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  available,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  charges  of  adminis- 
for  them,  until  he  had  given  them  an  account  of  his  tration ;  in  the  second  place,  for  what  may  be  called  tho 
stewardship  in  person.  There  was  always  the  haunting  Khedive’s  civil  list ;  Jind,  in  the  third  place,  for  the  satis- 
thought  that  what  tho  bondholders’  envoy  had  faction  of  his  foreign  creditors.  Mr.  Goschen  and  his 
really  got  to  tell  them  might  be  much  less  satisfactory  colleague  came  to  the  conclusion  that  4,000,000Z.  a-year 
than  what  had  been  attributed  to  him,  and  believed  was  sufficient  for  the  first  and  second  items  taken  to- 
upon  the  Stock  Exchanges.  However,  Mr.  Goschen  gether the  Khedive  stood  out  for  5,000,000Z.,  and  in 
did  not  disappoint  his  clients  ;  he  was  even  better  than  order  that  the  Khedive  should  “  have  no  loophole 
his  word ;  if  he  had  been  cautious  when  he  accepted  ^or  saying  his  engagements  could  not  be  carried  out,” 
the  mission  to  Egypt,  be  "was  confident  and  triumphant  ^be  envoys  consented  that  the  sum  granted  to  the 
when  he  came  to  give  an  account  of  it.  And,  indeed.  Government  for  expenditure  should  be  4,200,000Z. 
the  main  facts  in  Mr.  Goschen’s  analysis  of  Egyptian  next  year,  4,400,000Z.  the  following  year,  and  4,500, OOOZ. 
finance  could  not  but  be  consolatory  to  investors  who  annually  from  1879.  This  would  leave  an  ample 
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had  seen  their  securities  “  tumbling  ”  with  fearful  margin  for  the  bondholders,  ^  and,  as  Mr.  Goschen 
rapidity,  and  reaching  almost  the  lowest  depths  of  showed,  would  enable  the  Khedive  to  meet  all  his  en- 
financial  discredit.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  gagements  by  the  time  that  the  Moukabalah  comes  to 
Mr.  Goschen  has  had  better  opportunities  than  any  of  nn  end.  The  details  of  the  scheme  need  not  bo  dis- 
his  predecessors  in  the  investigation  of  Egyptian  re-  cussed,  but  the  principle  is  easily  understood.  “  Tho 
sources,  to  get  hold  of,  at  all  events,  the  present  truth.  Egyptian  Government  (Mr.  Goschen  said)  placed  before 
The  questions  to  which  neither  Mr.  Cave,  nor  Mr.  Rivers  them  the  envoy  s  figures,  which  they  ext^ined,  and 
Wilson,  nor  M.  Villet,  could  trive  a  decisive  answer,  were  then  they  made  this  arrangement  with  tho  Government 


those  which  Mr.  Goschen  went  out  determined  to  — that  as  they  were  in  the  somewhat  unusual  position 
solve.  of  having  to  face  a  falling  oflf  in  the  revenue  nine  years 

For  the  elucidation  of  the  doubts  about  the  solvency  hence,  during  that  interval  so  large  a  sinking  ^and 
of  Egypt  which  troubled  the  money  markets  of  Western  should  be  established  that  the  debt  would  be  reduced  m 
Europe  and  heaped  up  embarrassments  upon  the  Khe-  proportion,  and  even  more^  than  in  proportion,  to  the 
dive,  Mr.  Goschen  was  furnished  with  fuller  powers  falling  off*  of  revenue.  During  the  next  nine  years  6  per 
than  the  Government  at  Cairo  had  over  before  consented  cent,  annually  would  be  paid  instead  of  7  per  cen^,  and 
to  grant  to  a  representative  of  the  foreign  creditor.  fbe  end  of  the  nine  years  the  latter  rate  would  be  re- 
These  concessions  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  tho  fact  that  sumed  as  before.  And  this  arrangement  has  been 
M.  Joubert  was  associated  with  Mr.  Goschen  in  tho  formally  accepted  by  the  Khedive, 
mission  of  inquiry,  and  that  both  wore  in  the  strict  It  appears,  then,  that  tho  proposal  to  reduce  the  rate 
sense  “plenipotentiaries”  of  the  whole  body  of  Egyp-  of  interest  to  5  per  cent,  was  altogether  nnnecessaiy, 
tian  bondholders  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  Khedive  and  was,  in  fact,  a  simple  scheme  of  plunder.  Its  with- 
had  refused  to  come  to  terras  with  Mr.  Goschen  and  draw.al  is  a  clear  gain  both  to  the^  holders  of  Egyptian 
M.  Joubert  he  would  have  abandoned  all  hope  not  only  securities  and  to  Egyptian  credit.  Bat  it  would  be 
of  making  terms  with  his  Western  creditors,  but  even  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  weak  places  in  the 
of  entering  into  negotiations  with  any  portion  of  them  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen.  ^  The  power  of  tho 
so  as  to  secure  a  temporary  accession  of  credit  and  Controllers-General  over  tho  collection  of  the  revenues 
to  float  some  new  “securities”  upon  usurious  terms,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Goschen  s  plans,  and  if 
W^ith  such  powers  Mr.  Goschen  and  his  French  colleague  it  were  possible  for  two  or  three  European  gentlemen 
were  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  tho  normal  revenue  sitting  in  a  Government  office  to  reconstruct  and 
and  the  normal  expenditure  of  tho  country  could  be  set  rev'olutioniso  the  Administration  all  over  tho  country, 
down  at  figures  which  left  a  perfectly  safe  margin  for  wo  should  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  as  we  wish  to 
the  demands  of  the  foreign  debt.  ‘‘A  system  of  unre-  believe,  that  Mr.  Goscheu’s  labours  have  not  been  wasted, 
lenting  cross-examination  with  regard  to  every  item  of  But  is  it  possible  to  hope  that  those  officers  can  secure 
revenue  ”  disclosed  no  considerable  error  in  the  esti-  the  fellaheen  against  the  unacknowledged  exactions  of 
mates  of  income  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Cave,  former  years,  or  can  take  measures  to  prevent  tho  pay- 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  and  M.  Villet.  The  actual  receipts  ment  of  revenues  to  any  except  the  proper  persons,  or 
of  the  last  three  mouths  of  1875,  and  of  the  present  year  can  supervise  with  rigorous  exactiie^  the  contr^ts 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  are  acknowledged  ”  to  bo  |  entered  into  by  the  Khedive  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
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that  even  a  triumvirate  of  great  financiers  could  work 
this  miracle,  and  if  they  fail  Mr.  Goschen’s  plans  will 
have  produced  scarcely  any  other  result  except  a  rise 
for  the  time  in  the  price  of  Egyptian  stocks. 


THE  TENLJDOS  COURT-MARTIAL. 

One  of  the  naval  mishaps  we  drew  attention  to  a  short 
time  since  has  led  to  a  court-martial  on  the  captain,  and 
to  his  dismissal  from  his  ship.  The  first  reflection  which 
will  occur  to  many  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
case  of  the  Tenedos^  must  be  that  the  ways  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  are  very  mysterious,  or  that  the  customs  of  the 
service  which  regulate  courts-martial  are  unintelligible. 
This  was  a  case,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  which  no 
accident  actually  occurred,  but  which,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  Broad  ArroiOj  involved  the  chance 
of  accident.  Through  the  promptitude  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  danger  was  averted  and  a  mishap 
avoided.  Yet  it  has  been  thought  proper,  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  to  bring  Captain  Pollard  to  a  court- 
martial.  In  the  light  of  the  Mistletoe  and  Vanguard 
collisions  such  a  course  is  unintelligible.  In  those  cases 
all  the  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government,  failed ;  a  court-martial  was  evidently  such 
a  serious  process,  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming 
necessity  could  justify  it ;  and  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  a 
Board’s  decision,  was  deemed  amply  sufficient.  So, 
in  the  case  of  the  Tenedos,  where  no  actual  loss  had  been 
incurred,  it  would  seem  that  a  court  of  inquiry  would 
have  been  more  suitable,  and  would  have  amply  satisfied 
all  public  interest  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  Captain 
Pollard  is  unpopular ;  perhaps  the  reception  of  past 
courts  of  inquiry  has  not  been  altogether  pleasing  ;  or 
perhaps  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  it.  But  it  has  to  be 
considered,  as  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  exposure  to 
the  public  of  every  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
officers  in  a  service  like  the  Navy  cannot  but  have  an 
injurious  effect,  an  effect  a:i  injurious  as  any  attempt  to 
cloak  serious  disasters  under  the  convenient  shelter  of 
a  court  of  inquiry. 

In  regard  to  this  Tenedos  court-martial  the  facts  are 
simple.  According  to  the  statement  in  the  Broad  Arrow , 
which  led  to  this  court-martial,  it  appears  that  the  vessel 
left  Valparaiso  on  July  20 ;  that,  on  the  29th  the  wind 
slightly  moderated,  but  still  blew  violently,  and  the  ship 
was  kept  under  treble-reefed  fore  and  main-topsails  and 
top-gallant  sails ;  that,  as  evening  came  on,  the  wind 
freshened  from  the  north-west  and  blew  in  violent 
squalls,  accom]mnied  by  heavy  showers  of  rain  ;  and  that, 
at  midnight,  the  captain  gave  orders  for  the  reefs  to 
be  shaken  out  of  the  top.sails  and  the  foresail  to  be  set, 
and  for  an  east-south-east  course  to  be  steered  until 
land  was  sighted.  The  captain  now,  wo  suppose,  turned 
in,  leaving  in  charge  of  the  ship  Lieutenant  Graham,  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  who  appears  to  have  been  uneasy 
about  the  ship’s  direction  and  the  close  proximity  of 
land.  The  Broad  Arrov)  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  at 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning  one  of  the  look¬ 
out  men  shouted  “  Land  close  under  the  port  bow.” 
The  helm  was  at  once  put  to  port,  the  yards  were  braced 
up,  and  directly  the  ship  began  to  come  up  to  the  wind, 
“  Breakers  right  ahead  ”  was  shouted,  and  those  on  the 
deck  saw  an  immense  rock  and  also  the  land,  neither  of 
which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  situation  was 
a  desperate  one,  for  it  was  evident  that,  before  the  ship 
could  come  round,  she  w’ould  be  on  the  rock.  There  was 
no  time  for  hesitation,  and  Lieutenant  Graham,  grasping 
the  situation  in  an  instant,  decided  upon  his  course.  Dark 
as  it  was,  it  could  be  seen  that  there  was  a  passage — or 
apparently  one — between  the  rock  and  the  land,  but  it 
was  not  known  what  dangers  there  were  in  or  beyond  it 
in  the  shape  of  reefs.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
chance  of  safety ;  the  gallant  lieutenant  shouted,  “  Clear 
lower  deck,”  and  ”  Helm  hnrd  a-starboard  ;  ”  the  yards 
were  squared  rapidly,  and  she  made  straight  for  the 
channel,  through  which  she  dashed,  the  rock  not  more 
than  30  yards  distant  and  the  mainland  within  250  yards 
or  so.  (It  is  computed  that  the  clear  opening  from  the 
surf  to  the  rock  was  less  than  130  yards.)  The  yards 


were  quickly  braced  up,  and  the  vessel,  answering  her 
helm  readily,  passed  through  in  safety,  and  then  went 
along  slowly,  the  shore  dead-a-lee ;  but  ship  and  crew 
were  safe  from  the  destruction  that  threatened  them.  It 
was  all  over  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  land  was 
discovered  to  the  clear  evidence  of  safety.  As  it  was, 
escape  was  naiTow  indeed ;  for,  with  the  speed  at  which 
she  was  going  through  the  water,  the  vessel  must  have 
gone  to  pieces  at  once  had  she  struck. 

This  is  the  thrilling  story  as  told  by  the  Broad  Arrowj 
which  we  have  repeated  at  some  length,  as  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  a  court-martial 
against  the  captain.  First  of  all,  however,  on  the 
return  of  the  Tenedos  to  Plymouth,  the  commander-in- 
chief  called  for  a  report  from  Captain  Pollard  explaining 
the  circnmstances  which  had  nearly  led  to  the  loss  of 
his  ship.  His  reply  is  naturally  long  and  of  an  excul¬ 
patory  character,  and,  putting  aside  the  objection  raised 
to  it  on  the  score  of  veracity,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself  from  blame.  He  rather  weakly 
treats  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  Broad  Arrow 
as  malicious — a  wrong  thing  for  a  man  in  his  position 
to  do.  He  then,  in  an  equally  imprudent  way,  cha¬ 
racterises  a  statement  as  to  a  question  asked  him  by 
Lieutenant  Graham,  as  a  falsehood.  He  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  the  close  proximity  of  the  vessel  to  land,  stating 
that,  “  on  the  first  order  given  by  Lieutenant  Graham,  I 
was  instantly  passing  across  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
bridge,  thinking  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  running 
into  some  ship.  On  looking  up,  the  land  was  clearly 
seen,  half  covered  in  mist,  and  looking  densely  black, 
and  quite  close.  The  rock  was  seen  directly  after,  and 
the  ship  steered  to  clear  it,  and  brought  off  shore,  run¬ 
ning  free  to  the  southward.”  Upon  this  last  statement 
one  of  the  indictments  in  the  court-martial  was  founded, 
accusing  him,  in  so  many  words,  of  having  made  a  gross 
misstatement ;  but  he  was,  and  we  think  justly,  cleared 
of  an  imputation  involving  dishonour,  for  which  no 
adequate  reason  could  perceptibly  be  assigned.  That  the 
captain  was  present  in  these  perilous  moments  is  ap¬ 
parently  clear  ;  and  his  own  general  statement  is  supple¬ 
mented  in  a  graphic  stylo  by  his  “  friend,”  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet,  who  more  circumstantially  detailed  his  appearing  in 
the  wind  and  rain,  in  nothing  but  his  white  night-shirt, 
which  soon  became  soaked  and  compelled  him  to  listen 
to  the  officers,  who  implored  him  not  to  risk  his  precious 
life,  but  to  go  below  instantly,  and  put  on  something 
more  effectual  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.  What 
a  hint  to  Mr.  Gye  if  he  has  any  idea  of  bringing  out  the 
Flying  Dutchman  next  year.  From  the  evidence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  the  captain  was  on  deck,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  took  any  active  part  in  navigating  his  ship,  be¬ 
yond  concurring  in  the  daring  attempt  made  by  Lieutenant 
Graham.  Lieutenant  Deane,  who  was  acting  as  navi¬ 
gating  officer,  and  on  duty  on  this  occasion,  confirms 
substantially  the  account  we  have  quoted  and  the  fact 
that  Lieutenant  Graham  gave  the  order  “  Hard  to  star¬ 
board,”  though  he  admitted  he  did  not  know  why  such 
an  order  was  given.  He  also  admitted  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  captain,  or  anyone  else,  not  to  know  of 
their  peril,  or  of  the  hazardous  way  in  which  it  had  been 
averted. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  of  immense  import¬ 
ance,  though  it  will,  we  fear,  be  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
as  it  only  casually  introduces  itself  in  Lieutenant  Deane’s 
evidence.  The  ship  was,  it  appears,  brought  to  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  tack.  This  was  during  the  night,  and 
it  was  not  daylight  till  seven  o’clock.  Now,  the 
‘‘navigation  and  pilotage  instructions,”  according  to 
Lieutenant  Deane,  forbid  this  being  done  till  daylight. 
Why,  then,  we  may  naturally  ask,  did  he  do  it,  or  allow 
it  to  be  done  ?  His  answer  is  suggestive,  and  points, 
we  think,  if  not  to  the  cause  of  this  vessel’s  perilous 
course,  at  all  events,  to  a  dangerous  defect  in  naval 
organisation.  His  answer  was  that  “  the  ship  was 
kept  away  with  his  Icnowledge  hut  without  his 
approval ;  ”  that  he  did  not  express  to  the  captain  any 
disapproval ;  and,  further,  ‘‘  that  he  should  not  have 
liked  to  point  this  out  to  the  captain,  as  he  should  have 
felt  that  the  captain  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  would 
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consider  that  he  had  no  business  to  show  it  him.”  These 
answers  have,  we  think,  a  serious  bearing  on  the  future 
navigation  of  the  Navy.  It  may  be  known  that  a  recent 
order  of  the  Admiralty  has  taken  a  very  bold  step  in  the 
direction  of  abolishing  the  distinction  between  navigat¬ 
ing  and  other  officers  in  the  Navy.  It  may  also  be 
known  that,  for  years,  the  position  of  a  navigating 
officer  has  been  very  subordinate,  though  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  And,  as  bearing  on  the  present  case  of  the 
TenedoSy  it  may  be  known,  though  perhaps  not  generally, 
that,  as  another  step  in  this  direction,  the  Admiralty,  a 
few  years  ago,  permitted  lieutenants  in  the  Navy  to 
qualify  for  navigating  duties,  and  to  obtain  extra  pay  for 
it.  Now,  Lieutenant  Deane  was  one  of  these  officers  who 
took  charge  of  the  navigating  duties  of  the  ship,  instead  of 
her  having  the  services  of  a  regular  navigating  officer. 
That  he  knew  his  duties  was  evident,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  calling  his  knowledge  in  question. 
But  he  did  what  we  venture  to  say  not  one  of  the 
regular  and  despised  class  of  navigating  officers  would 
have  done  on  any  account.  Ho  treated  his  captain  as 
though  he  must  know  everything,  and  did  not  insist,  fi.s 
a  navigating  officer  must  do  at  times,  on  having  his  own 
way,  or  giving  up  his  responsibility.  Over  and  over 
again,  as  any  navigating  officer  would  confirm,  has  a 
captain  to  be  thwarted  in  questions  about  navigation, 
that  is,  if  he  gives  orders  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
navigating  officer.  The  latter  simply  refuses  to  accept 
the  responsibility,  and  would  go  below  sooner  than 
accept  it.  Unless  lieutenants  can  command  sufficient 
nerve  to  do  this,  their  position  as  navigating  officers  is 
feeble  and  dangerous.  This,  after  all,  is,  we  think,  the 
main  lesson  of  the  Tenedos  court-martial. 


powerful  effect  upon  the  town  which  he  represents. 
Much  as  some  features  of  his  Act  were  disliked  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  the  interest  taken  in  that  Act,  and  the  discussions 
which  rose  out  of  it,  came  more  closely  home  to  the 
people  of  Bradford  by  reason  of  its  authorship.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  no  town  in  England  took  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  work  of  national  elementary 
education.  Yet  the  first  beginning  was  not  altogether 
promising.  The  first  Board  was  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  majority  of  its  members  belonged  to 
the  denominational  interest ;  and  it  was  hoped  by 
some,^  and  feared  by  more,  that  they  would  follow 
the  line  which  was  taken  by  Manchester  and  other 
places  where  the  clerical  party  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Board 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  reactionary  party. 
Although  he  always  declared  that,  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference,  he  admired  voluntary  rather  than 
national  education,  ho  felt  that,  in  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pied,  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  he  voted 
with  that  party  on  the  Board  wdiich  desired  to  erect 
good  and  sufficient  schools  for  the  district.  Thus  during 
the  first  three  years  excellent  work  was  done,  although 
perhaps  at  more  than  tho  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
year  1873  brought  a  sharp  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
election  of  an  unsectarian  majority  ;  but  this  result  was 
due  mainly  to  the  excellent  organisation  of  the  Liberals. 
But  the  unsectarian  party  had  the  power  thenceforward, 
and  they  used  it  firmly,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  by 
turns  vehement,  pathetic,  and  slightly  abusive,  of  the 
minority.  They  did  not,  however,  commit  themselves 
to  anything  that  could  be  called  extravagance  ;  and  the 
two  schools  that  were  erected  during  their  term  of 
office  were  devoid  of  any  kind  of  ornament,  and  simply 
useful.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  those  pleas  of  the 
minority,  which  were  urged  in  favour  of  Denomi¬ 
national  Schools.  If  a  Board  School  was  wanted  in 
any  district,  it  was  put  there,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  some  neighbouring  parson  was  in  agonies 
lest  his  parishioners  should  prefer  a  school  which  was 


THE  BRADFORD  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
School  Board  system,  there  have  been  few  more  im¬ 
portant  events  than  the  election  which  took  place  at 
Bradford  on  last  Saturday.  No  exertions  were  spared 
on  either  side ;  and  the  general  interest  in  the  result 
was  so  great,  that  as  many  as  74  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
constituency  registered  their  votes  at  the  polling  booths. 
The  issues  had  been  thoroughly  put  before  the  town, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  questions  really  contested 
were  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the 
electors.  On  their  decision  hung  the  cause  of  education 
in  their  town.  The  School  Board  policy  was  to  go  on 
and  prosper,  fresh  schools  to  be  erected,  and  an  option 
of  School  Board  or  denominational  education  put  before 
every  parent ;  or  national  education  was  to  be  checked 
and  thwarted,  clerical  ideas  were  to  prerail,  and  so  far 
as  possible  those  schools  only  which  are  managed  by 
priests  or  parsons  were  to  be  aided  to  continue  in 
existence.  If  the  result  of  the  voting  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  sectarian  party,  the  consequence  to  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  like  a  frost  in  May.  The  progress 
which  had  been  made  would  have  received  a  decisive 
check,  and  Bradford,  which  has  hitherto  taken  its  stand 
in  the  front  rank,  would  have  fallen  to  the  rear.  As 
things  are,  however,  the  capital  of  the  worsted  manufac¬ 
ture  has  been  spared  this  misfortune.  The  victory  of 
the  School  Board  Eight  is  decisive  as  far  as  Bradford  is 
concerned.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  ground  which 
has  been  secured  will  now  bo  lost ;  it  is  as  certain  as 
such  things  well  can  be,  that  in  Bradford  the  contest 
between  national  and  sectarian  education  has  now  been 
practically  decided. 

In  order  to  show  some  of  the  grounds  for  this  confidence 
in  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
past.  Bradford  has  been  associated  with  School  Board 
education  in  more  ways  than  one.  To  many  people,  per¬ 
haps  to  most  Londoners,  Bradford  suggests  little  else 
than  the  name  of  Mr.  Forster.  As  the  senior  member 
for  Bradford  was  the  author  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  Bradford  is  naturally  connected  in  their  minds 
with  the  results  of  that  measure.  Little  as  many  Brad¬ 
ford  men  would  relish  this  association,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Forster’s  educational  policy  has  had  a 
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•  r  1°  “SIMPLICITY  AND  CLEARNESS." 

B  of  the  mistake 

)1  Boards  and  many  pieces  of  good  advice  given  by  Mr.  Forster,  in 

Bat  it  mav  be  recent  speech  to  the  students  of  Aberdeen,  there  is  none 
f  /I  9  TT  more  excellent,  or  more  needed,  than  that  in  which  be  recom- 
fnectea  r  mends  the  study  of  French  literature  to  those  who  would 

bted  into  Brad-  acquire  an  effective  style  in  speech  or  in  writing.  There  is,’^ 
the  majority  on  as  he  well  says,  in  that  literature,  a  simplicity  and  clearness 
1  ?  No  doubt  especially  worthy  of  admiration,”  and  he  might  with  great 
lam  principles,  truth  have  gone  on  to  say  that  simplicity  and  clearness”  are 
vill  bo  adopted  precisely  the  qualities  in  which  English  writing  of  the  present 
mly  fair  to  say  ^^7  defective.  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the 

radford  School  «  common  in  a  greater  or  lei«  degree  to  all  our  writers 

^  ■.  and  speakers.  The  great  thinker  hides  the  light  of  his  ideas 

I.  JNo  dogmas  ^ndera  bushel  of  ambiguous  expressions,  and  the  scribe  who 
iro  taught,  and  nothing  to  say  always  contrives  to  say  it  in  the  most 

Bne.  We  may  complicated  language.  But  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
not  well  fitted  inclined  to  impute  this  too  general  error  to  the  wrong  cause. 

lie  appears  to  think  that,  led  astray,  as  he  was  himself,  by 
Tacitus,  we  become  obscure  in  the  endeavour  to  be  concise. 
Poor  Tacitus  I  he  may  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  not  this.  Few,  indeed,  of  our  writers  have  been 
spoiled  by  him.  The  telegraphic  is  almost  tlie  only  branch  of 
literature  in  which  his  influence  is  apparent.  Of!  the  wires 
we  are  scarcely  any  of  us  to  be  fairly  reproached  for  being  too 
concise.  DilFuseness  and  not  compression  is  the  bane  of  modern 
English  literature. 

We  do  not  think  French  style  is  perfect,  and  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  attempt  to  write  exactly  like  a  Frenchman  would 
bo  rather  a  ludicrous  experiment;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
whatever  may  bo  the  cause,  whether  it  is  that  the  English 
intellect  is  naturally  clumsy  and  disorderly  in  its  movements, 
or  that  it  grapples  too  earnestly  with  the  difficulties  of  its 
subject,  French  writing  has  the  better  of  ours  in  these  points 
of  simplicity  and  clearness.  Compare  the  modes  of  proceeding 
adopted  respectively  by  the  ordinary  French  and  the  ordinary 
English  journalists.  Between  the  French  leading  article  and 
the  English  there  is  just  the  difference  tliat  there  is  between 
a  pitched  battle  and  a  free  light.  The  Fivnchman  advances 
upon  paper  with  all  his  thoughts  marshalled  in  regular  order, 
and  each  in  its  proper  uniform.  The  Englishman  rushes  head¬ 
long  into  print  at  the  head  of  a  disorderly  mob  of  ideas,  which 
jostle  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  panic.  In  the 
French  article,  we  have  everything  in  its  place,  from  the 
exordium  to  the  peroration,  according  to  affirmed  rhetorical 
rule.  The  writer  begins  by  enforcing  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  and  inviting  the  reader’s  attention  to  it.  He  then  tells 
us  what  he  is  going  to  prov»».  He  proceeds  to  prove  it ;  and 
having  done  so — at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction — he  concludes 
with  a  little  flourish  of  trumpets  over  his  own  success.  The 
English  journalist,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  lias  found  hia 
subject,  aoes  not  think  twice,  but  just  jumps  in  and  splashes 
about  fill  he  is  tired,  when  he  scrambles  out,  and  gives  himself 
a  shake  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

However  admirable  in  their  tone,  and  the  morality,  public 
and  private,  which  they  inculcate,  the  vast  majority  of  English 
newspaper  articles  are,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be;  -  They  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  prejudicial 
effect  upon  our  national  habit  of  expression,  which — uncorrupted 
— is  usually  direct  and  vigorous  enough.  They  appear  to  be 
written  about  nothing  at  all,  with  copious  references  to  every¬ 
thing  in  general.  They  have  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end.  They  are  seemingly  composed  upon  the  same  principles 
as  that  dish  which  the  Scotch  call  ”  porridge,”  and  the  Irish 
stir-about.”  The  writer  puts  down  a  certain  quantity  of 
thought — as  of  oatmeal— and  works  it  round  with  a  stick  until 
the  mess  is  cooked  and  ready  to  be  served.  The  ”  leader  ” 
thus  produced  is  as  little  articulated  as  a  jelly-fish.  You  can 
discern  neither  its  head  nor  its  toil.  It  might  be  set  upside 
down  or  sideways  on,  and  no  diflerence  be  noticed.  It  is  a  mere 


is  by  assassination. 

1:?.  Muscovite  Ministers  are  constantly  trying  to  obtain  the 
support  of  foreign  nations  for  their  nefarious  projects  by  offering 
to  go  shares  in  the  spoil. 

13.  A  portion  of  the  English  Press  has  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  Prince  Gortschakoff. 

14.  The  real  object  of  the  several  Russian  loans  that  have 
been  introduced  in  England,  was  to  bind  over  the  English 
people  to  keep  the  peace,  under  pen.alty  of  repudiation. 

15.  The  culture  of  the  Russian  nobility  is  only  skin-deep. 
In  the  seclusion  of  their  palaces,  they  practise  murder  as  one 
of  the  flue  arts. 

10.  It  would  bo  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  Rus.sia  to 
attack  lliudostan,  now  that  she  has  obtained  a  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Khanates. 

17.  The  Slavouian  Secret  Societies  are  a  standing  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

18.  Russia  was  on  the  verge  of  dismemberment  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

19.  A  Russian  soldier  is  merely  an  imreasoniug  brute,  who 
has  to  be  excited  by  vodki  before  he  will  fight. 

20.  If  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fieet  was  allowed  free  passage 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  the  Mediterranean 
could  not  fail  to  become  a  Muscovite  lake. 

21.  The  upper  classes  of  the  Empire  believe  in  nothing  but 
the  saving  efficacy  of  falsehood.  The  remainder  ot  the 
population  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Czar,  and  worship  graven 
images. 

2^.  No  Russian,  noble  or  ignoble,  has  ever  been  known  to 
wash. 

23.  Vodki  is  a  sort  of  liquid  fire,  distilled  from  mare’s  milk. 

24.  Speaking  generally,  Russia  is  the  wickedest,  falsest, 
most  treacherous,  most  tyrannical  Power  under  the  sun.  She 
is  inhabited  by  debased  helots,  her  monarchs  are  bloodthirsty 
despots,  and  her  diplomatists  so  many  Mephistophelee’. 
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like  the  ‘‘stars”  in  the  well-known  song,  to  be  “brightly 
shining,  because  they’ve  nothing  else  to  do,”  and  which,  so  far 
from  guiding  our  steps  towards  the  goal  to  which  it  is  desired 
we  should  advance,  rather  serve  to  take  off  our  attention  from 
the  path  we  are  intended  to  tread.  We  are  star-gazing  when  we 
ought  to  be  minding  our  steps  and  getting  over  the  road. 
With  many  people,  unhappily,  this  ornamentation  passes  for 
eloquence,  ^  and  they  applaud  instead  of  condemning  the 
discourse  in  which  they  find  “two  powdered  lackeys  of 
adjectives  waiting  upon  eveiy  substantive.”  Another  writer 
sins  against  “  simplicity  and  clearness  ”  in  a  different  way.  lie 
is  led  into  mischief  bv  his  inability  to  resist  a  joke.  He  must 
have  his  laugh,  whether  it  tells  for  or  against  him.  Thus,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  he  obscures  his  argument 
by  the  flashes  of  his  own  wit.  lie  is  all  point,  like  a  porcu¬ 
pine,  and  no  point  in  particular. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  variety  of  error  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  that  a  superabundance  of  point  is  not 
a  fault  of  which  we  find  any  frequent  occasion  to  complain  in 
ephemeral  literature.  There  are  other  writers  whose  erudition 
is  their  worst  foe.  They  turn  their  minds  inside  out  upon 
their  paper,  and  cover  up  their  subject  with  a  heap  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  knowledge.  Not  long  ago,  we  read  an  article  whose 
peroration  concluded  very  appropriately  with  a  classical 
quotation.  It  was  very  telling  as  it  stood,  but  the  writer,  being 
a  man  of  incontinent  erudition,  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  adding  a  paragraph  touching  the  various  readings  of 
the  verse  which  he  had  cited.  He  thereby  threw  his  whole 
article  off  its  balance,  and,  contrary  to  his  presumed  design, 
left  upon  the  reader’s  mind  an  impression  of  Greek  accidence, 
and  not  of  Bulgarian  atrocities.  But  as  we  said  just  now  of 
misplaced  wit,  so  may  we  say  of  misplaced  learning — it  is  a 
fault  not  so  common  as  to  deserve  very  severe  reprobation. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  all  these  faults  could  be  easily 
avoided  if  English  writers  would  only  keep  before  their  minds, 
as  French  writers  invariably  do,  that  clearness  and  simplicity 
in  style  are,  above  all  things,  the  most  desirable.  But  even 
with  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  persistent  endeavours, 
our  journalists  would  hardly  succeed  in  rivalling  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  in  this  species  of  excellence.  The  French¬ 
man  has,  for  the  purpose  which  we  are  at  present  discuss¬ 
ing,  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this,  that  he  has  only  one 
language  to  handle,  whereas  we  have  to  manipulate  two.  He 
is  not  oppressed  as  we  are  with  a  plethora  of  synonyms.  He 
has  no  tine  words  to  tempt  him  by  their  foreign  gUtter  from 
the  track  of  “  plain  speaking.”  All  his  words  have  a  common 
Latin  origin  and  home,  consequently  no  one  can  give  itself  airs. 
Hence  he  is  able  to  attain  “  clearness  and  simplicity  ”  in  speech 
and  writing  with  far  less  effort  than  we  can.  The  Frencnman 
thinks  he  makes  a  great  effort,  whereas  we  make  little  or  none. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  public  of  this  country  will 
be  well  guided  if,  following  Mr.  Forster’s  advice,  they  betake 
themselves  to  French  models,  and  learn  from  them  that  the  best 
style  is  that  which  is  most  transparent,  and  that  there  is  no 
literary  power  so  desimble  as  the  power  of  making  oneself 
understood. 


DR.  BURGON  ON  MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK. 

The  present  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Burgon,  is  an  amiable 
old  gentleman,  who  has,  it  is  commonly  said,  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  ability,  and  a  certain  small  amount  of  taste  and 
judgment.  He  was  originally  an  undergraduate  of  Worcester, 
not  a  particularly  distinguished  college.  Thirty-one  years  ago, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  he  took  his  degree.  He  went  out  in 
honours,  and  the  honours  were  such  as  the  ordinarily  indus¬ 
trious  Worcester  undergraduate  usually  manages  to  secure  as 
a  matter  of  course.  If,  however.  Dr.  Burgon  did  not  exactly 
distinguish  himself  in  the  class-list,  he  yet  contrived  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  by  securing  the  Newdigate.  His  poem 
has  not  been  since  reprinted,  but  it  made  some  sensation  at 
the  time ;  and  when  Mr.  Burgon  capped  the  Newdigate  by 
winning  the  prize  in  each  case  for  a  couple  of  theological 
essays,  he  at  once  established  himself  as  a  man  of  mark.  The 
class-list  is  an  ordinary  and  vulgar  test,  and  a  first-class  in 
classics  is  an  altogether  trivial  and  ignoble  distinction  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  essay  on  Justification  by  Faith,  or  a  poem  on 
Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Rock  of  Horeb.  Mr.  Burgon, 
having  thus  secured  distinction,  became,  in  due  course,  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel.  There  is  an  old  Oxford  joke  to  the  effect  that  candidates 
for  a  Fellowship  are  usually  elected  either  in  faith,  from  their 
past  achievements ;  or  in  hope,  because  of  some  actual  promise 
which  they  have  given ;  or  in  charity.  For  what  precise  reason 
Oriel  elected  Mr.  Burgon  is  not  upon  record.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  having  elected  him,  it  apparently  considered 
that  it  had  fully  discharged  its  duty,  and  beyond  making 
him  Dean  of  Chapel  did  not  advance  him  to  farther  promotion. 
Mr.  Burgon  stopped  on  in  Oxford  for  many  years.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  small  and  unimportant  parish — so  small,  indeed,  | 


that  the  stipend  derived  from  it  did  not  prevent  his  retaining 
his  Fellowship  j  he  preached  a  large  number  of  very  violent 
sermons.  He  made  himself  an  active  partisan  in  all  political 
matters.  He  always  pul  in  an  appearance  whenever  a  party 
vote  had  to  be  recorded.  With  commendable  humility,  he 
attached  himself  to  Professor  Burrows,  who,  unlike  himself, 
had  contrived  to  get  a  double-firat,  and,  in  the  main,  voted  as 
Professor  Burrows  ordered  him  to  vote.  He  also  made  himself 
busy  over  University  elections,  and  actively  interested  himself 
in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  —  possibly  because  the 
subject  of  his  Newdigate  was  in  some  remote  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  East  in  general  and  Palestine 
in  particular.  Mr.  Burgon  commenced  this  kind  of  career 
as  far  back  os  the  year  1845,  and  he  persevered  in  it 
with  a  tenacious  assiduity.  Lord  Salisbury  has  told  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  evils  of  idle  Fellowships.  Mr.  Burgon, 
during  the  thirty  years  or  thereabouts  that  ho  resided  at 
Oxford,  was  essentially  an  idle  Fellow.  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
a  negative,  and  we  may  of  cours3  be  wrong ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Burgon  ever  distinguished  himself  os  a  college 
tutor,  or  that  any  private  pupils  owe  their  first-class  to  his 
exertions,  or  that,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  his  Newdi- 
gate  and  his  two  theological  essays,  he  has  ever  written  a 
single  learned  work.  / 

By  public  services  such  as  these,  Mr.  Burgon  marked  him¬ 
self  out  from  the  ordinary  ruck  of  idle  Fellows,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly,  upon  the  recommendation,  it  is  commonly  believed, 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  appointed  to  the  valuable  Deanery  of 
Chichester.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  Dean  Burgon  is  also  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  wishes  to  entrust  the 
entire  control  of  Oxford.  This  being  so,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  line  which  it  has  pleased  Dean  Burgon  to  take  on  what  is 
perhapsoneofthemostimportantqiiestions  of  University  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  few  weeks  ago,  he  wrote  a  most  hot-h*'nded,  intem¬ 
perate,  and  scandalous  letter  to  all  the  leading  resident  members 
of  Congregation,  in  which  ho,  in  effect,  stated  tliat  the  existing 
system  under  which  undergraduates  live  in  lodgings  in  the 
town,  inste.ad  of  within  what  Lord  Coleridge  would  call  the 
“  curtilage  ”  of  the  college,  is  a  direct  incentive  to  immorality. 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Oxford,  will  know  very 
well  what  Oxford  lodgings  are.  A  couple  of  miserable  rooms 
in  a  small  house  are  rented  by  the  undergraduate  at  about 
twice  or  three  times  the  price  which  he  would  pay  for  them  in 
London.  He  is  waited  upon  by  his  landlady,  by  his  lan'llord, 
and  occasionally  by  the  “  maid-of-all-work ’’  or — to  use  the 
commoner  term — “slavey.”  Dean  Burgon’s  intemperate  letter 
originally  suggested  that,  in  every  Oxford  lodging-house,  the 
maid-of-all-work  is  some  noted  local  Phryue,  selected  specially 
on  the  ground  of  her  reputation  ;  that  no  wages  are  paid  her ; 
and  that  the  lodging-house  keeper  exacts  from  her  a  sort 
of  tax  or  black  mail  upon  her  own  earnings.  The  whole  thing 
is  so  absolutely  absurd  that  one  can  only  wonder  why  Mr. 
Burgon  should  have  so  committed  himself.  If  his  college 
had  had  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  appoint  him  to 
a  tutorship,  or  if  private  pupils  had  honoured  him  with  their 
confidence,  he  could  not  but  have  found  out  that  his  own  idea 
of  the  ordinary  Oxford  lodging-house  was  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  a  morbid  and  prurient  imagination.  To  a  clergy¬ 
man,  what  may  be  called,  in  default  of  a  more  exact  term,  tne 
“  point  of  honour,”  is  not  always  intelligible,  and  Dean  Burgon’s 
idea  is,  that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  all  principles  of  sound 
morality  to  allow  a  young  English  gentleman  to  be  waited 
upon  by  a  maid-of-all-work.  How  he  has  arrived  at  this  view 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  an  ().xford  vicar,  he  has,  at 
different  times,  administered  spiritual  consolation  to  unfortunate 
young  women.  With  Oxford  penitents  of  this  type,  the 
“  wicked  undergraduate  ”  does  the  duty  of  the  wicked  noble¬ 
man  in  transpontine  drama.  It  has  pleased  Dean  Burgon  to 
believe  this  kind  of  nonsense,  and  to  commit  himself  to  it. 

The  matter  would  not  be  important  were  it  not  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  some  probability,  when  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Bill  is  next  Session  renewed,  that  Dean  Burgon  will^  be  in  a 

fiosition  to  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  University, 
lis  own  theory  of  college  discipline  is  clear  enough.  ^  His  ex¬ 
perience  ns  a  parish  priest  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that, 
unless  you  Iock  a  young  man  absolutely  up,  you  cannot 
possibly  save  him  from  mortal  sin.  He  accoraingly  suggests 
that  the  whole  existing  system  of  lodging-houses  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  large  colleges  or  ywast-collegiate  establish¬ 
ments  should  be  set  up,  in  which  the  undergmduate  will  be 
sufficiently  protected.  His  idea,  in  other  words,  is  that  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  must  be,  at  any  cost,  protected  against  the  maid- 
of-all-work,  and  that  what  is  wanted  to  insure  this  protection 
is  a  return  to  the  old  college  system.  Dean  Burgon,  iu  short, 
wants  to  oblige  every  undergraduate  to  live  in  college,  or,  if 
not  in  college,  in  some  sort  of  cheap  substitute  for  a  college, 
where  housemaids  will  not  make  improper  overtures  to  him. 
He  altogether  omits  from  his  calculation  several  very  im¬ 
portant  facts.  Even  if  there  were  at  present  sufficient  college 
accommodation  at  Oxf«>rd  to  justify  a  prohibition  of  lodgings. 
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there  is  yet  no  evidence  to  show  that  undergraduates  who  live 
in  lodgings  are  exposed  to  more  grievous  temptations  than 
may,  and  possibly  do,  befall  the  admirable  young  men  who  are 
so  carefully  looked  after  at  Keble  College.  To  men  of 
Dr.  Burgon’s  tone  of  mind  and  peculiar  habiU  of  thought, 
the  conventual  system  is  the  only  mode  by  which  young  men 
can  be  kept  ^rom  the  worst  vices.  One  or  two  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  tutors  of  eminence  have  roundly  stated  that  they  consider 
Dr.  Burgon’s  remarks  offensive  and  unwarrantable.  To  thow 
who  know  Oxford,  or  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Burgon,  there  is 
of  course  nothing  new  in  what  he  has  said  or  strange  in  his 
way  of  saying  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  when 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  comes  again  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  must  be  pointed  out  how  utterly  unfit  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  is,  oven  on  his  own  showing,  to  hold  any  position  in 
which  he  can  have  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 


fresh  excavations  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  spectator  most 
vividly  in  presence  of  Roman  life— of  human  life  as  it  has 
been  in  antiquity,  as  it  has  always  been,  and  as  it  is  now. 


the  clew  from  the  hands  of  Ariadne.  The  stucco-columns, 
painted  red  below  and  white  above,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
region  in  which  this  house  is  situated.  Scrawlings,  done  by 
children,  occur  often  on  them  ;  twice,  the  alphabet  has  been 
scrawled  on  them.  A  Mercury  in  a  green  garment  is  painted 
at  the  side  of  the  entrance  door,  in  a  rapidly  striding  attitude; 
symbolising  the  haste  with  which  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
sought  to  enrich  himself. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street,  a  common  inn  has  been  excavated. 
There  is  the  bar,  with  the  vessels  in  clay  let  into  it,  and  a 
small  back-room.  In  wall  paintings  are  to  be  seen  men  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling,  clad  in  the  people’s  costume.  Various 
inscriptions  are  added  to  it,  to  copy  which  permission  has  not 
been  given  yet.  A  barmaid  is  also  represented  in  the  painting, 
bringing  a  flask  and  a  ^laas  to  two  guests,  one  ot  -whom, 
according  to  the  inscription,  says,  That's  not  mine !  ”  the 
barmaid  replying,  He  who  likes  will  take  it.”  A  scuffle 
and  scrimmage  between  two  men  grasping  each  other’s  hair,  is 
the  subject  of  a  further  painting.  A  thiid  man,  pulling  one  of 
the  two  out  by  the  tunic,  exclaims,  “  Out  with  you  !  Better 

Suarrel  before  the  door !  ”  In  another  house,  built  and 
ecorated  in  a  beautiful  style,  an  inscription  has  been  scrawled 
on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms,  running  thus : — “  Thyrsa ! 


MARIA  F.  ROSSETTI. 

Died  on  Friday,  last  week,  Maria  Francesca  Rossetti,  the 
daughter  of  Gabriele  Rossetti,  at  the  Home  of  the  Sisters  of 
All  Saints,  in  Margaret  Street,  of  which  religious  body  she  had 
for  a  year  or  two  been  one  of  the  richest  ornaments  and  most 
esteemed  Sisters. 

Maria  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  four,  all  of  whom  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  English  literature,  especially  in 
poetry,  inheriting  from  their  father  and  from  their  mother’s 
family,  powers  of  a  very  distinct  scholastic  as  well  as  imagina¬ 
tive  character.  We  say  distinct,  because  the  Italian  training 
under  the  elder  Gabriele,  the  commentator  of  Dante  and  poet  of 

L’Arpa  Evangelica,”  and  other  volumes,  and  the  affectionate 
care  of  the  mother,  kept  the  four  children  bound  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  a  family  sheaf,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  had 
attained  middle  life  together,  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  poet,  the  elder  Rossetti’s  life-locg  admiration,  had  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  religion  to  all  of  them.  Thus,  D.  G.  Rossetti’s 
first  publication  was  the  translation  of  the  Italian  poets  before 
Dimte  and  surrounding  him,  while  W.  M.  Rossetti  issued  a 
version  of  the  first  part  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  with  a 

General  Exposition,”  in  1805,  and  Maria,  the  subject  of 
this  brief  obituary  notice,  after  many  years  of  absorbing 
reading  and  reflection,  produced  her  ‘  Shadow  of  Dante, 
an  Essay  towards  Studying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his 
Pilgrimage,’  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  a  popular 
kind  ever  rendered  to  the  appreciation  and  mythological 
elucidation  of  the  genius  who  is,  happily  or  unhappily,  as 
important  in  Italian  letters  as  Shakespeare  is  in  English. 
This  admirable  essay  was  published  in  1871,  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  “  to  the  beloved  memory  of  my  father,”  marks  the  source 
of  the  idiosyncratic  peculiarity  in  the  poetical  character  of  the 
family.  Maria  Rossetti’s  other  publications  were  of  a  simply 
practical  character— “  Aneddoti  Italian!,”  and  Exercises ;  ” 
these  were  issued  not  many  years  ago,  but  a  very  tiny  hrochure^ 
entitled  The]  Two  Rivulets,”  first,  we  believe,  privately 
printed  at  his  own  press,  as  were  other  juvenile  efibrts  by 
D.  G.  and  Christina,  by  an  admiring  grandfather,  who  doted 
with  reason  on  the  promise  shown  by  his  grandchildren  in  their 
tender  years,  is  of  much  more  interest  as  showing  the  bias  of 
mind,  from  first  to  last  the  same,  expressing  itself  in  pious 
allegory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more ;  as  years  went  on,  the 
dutiful  and  loving  nature  clothed  itself  in  the  rules  and  daily 
observances  of  the  recluse,  and,  still  within  the  fold  of  the 
English  Church,  she  first  became  an  Outer  Sister,  and  then  one 
of  the  Professed  in  the  Society  of  the  Sisters  of  All  Saints,  in 
whose  London  Home  in  Margaret  Street  she  fell  asleep  on 
Iriday  the  24th,  most  beloved  and  most  respected  by  those 
who  knew  her  best.  Maria  Francesca  was  born  February  17, 
1827.  W.B.  S. 


NEW  EXCAVATIONS  AT  POMPEII. 


A  great  contribution  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
art,  the  domestic  arrangements,  and  the  life  of  the  classic 
world  by  the  last  excavations  at  Pompeii,  which  are  now  being 
carried  on  on  a  regular  plan,  by  means  of  the  svstematic  uncover¬ 
ing  of  the  streets  and  of  the  various  blocks  of  houses.  No  new 
region  or  house  is  approached  without  the  complete  uncovering, 
investigation,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  restoration  of  what  has 
been  previously  laid  bare,  being  thoroughly  done.  Under  this 
arrangement,  structures  of  lesser  value  naturally  turn  up, 
which  require  as  much  labour  as  the  more  valuable  ones.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ensemble  of  antique  life  is  thus  reconstituted 
in  a  far  more  striking  manner;  minor  traits  being  added, 
which  have  the  most  graphic  effect. 

After  the  excavation  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  belonging 
to  a  rich  proprietor — a  report  in  the  AUgemeitie  Zeitung  savs — 
one  of  the  simplest  dwellings  of  a  handicraftsman  has  been 
laid  bare.  One  of  the  rooms  in  it  has  wall- decorations  of  a 
rude  and  ill-drawn  kind;  peacocks,  dolphins,  boats,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  atrium,  a  ship  is  painted  in  a  style  curiously 
resembling  similar  decorations  to  bo  met  with  to  this  present 
day  in  Italian  seamen’s  inns  of  the  coast-towns.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  got  up  iu  a  nobler  style.  Thev  are  apparently  the 
remnants  of  a  more  elegant  private  dwelling,  which  only  after¬ 
wards  was  converted  into  a  common  business  place. 

Unfortunately,  the  Italian  workmen  employed  for  excavation 
and  restoration  are  careless  and  thoughtless  iu  the  extreme. 
Thus  a  beautifully  decorated  atiiiim,  with  the  medallion  heads 
of  seven  deities  (which  vvo  mentioned  in  a  former  short  notice), 
is  now  much  damaged,  whilst  it  had  been  found  in  the  best 

Preserved  condition.  Some  of  the  most  important  frescoes 
ave  been  wantonly  exposed  to  every  risk.  Yet  several  of  the 
newly-excavated  wall-paintings  in  the  Stabian  street  are,  in 
graceful  drawing,  in  cheerful  richness  of  colour,  and  in  general 
conception,  much  superior  to  previous  finds.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  house}  in  the  region  mentioned  is,  that  a  number  of  them  are 
internally  arranged  and  decorated  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  there  had  been  an  intentional  imitation  among  ueigh- 
bours.  Even  the  red  inscriptions  on  the  outside  walls,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  election  of  ollicials,  show  in  this  region  always 
the  same  few  names.  Gavius  Rufus,  Helvius  Sabinus,  Trebius 
and  Casellius  are  repeatedly  mentioned  for  the  olfice  of 
duumviri Juri  dicundo  (usually  abbreviated  into  H.  V.  I.  I).),  or 
for  the  oilice  of  aediles.  Among  tho83  who  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  man  high  in  power  are,  a  certain  Felicio,  Clover- 
Chandler,”  and  a  lady  and  her  associate,  “  I’arthenope,  together 
with  llutinus.”  Ladies  first! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  paintings  refers  evidently  to  the 
scene  of  recognition  between  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  on  the 
Taui  ic  shore,  in  presence  of  Thoas,  and  of  a  female  servant  of 
the  temple.  The  prevention  of  the  sacrifice  by  Artemis,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Athene,  is  also  symbolised.  The  same  subject 
has  been  found  before,  with  slightly  difl'erent  treatment.  A 
small  marble  relievo,  belonging  to  a  house  altar,  shows  a  re¬ 
presentation — but,  strangely  enough,  in  the  shape  of  a  carica¬ 
ture — of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Forum  of  Pompeii. 
Two  equestrian  statues,  adorning  a  staircase,  are  also  carica¬ 
tures  ;  the  horses’  cars  being  those  of  asses,  and  the  riders 
having  the  most  ridiculous  attitude.  Tiie  sacrifice  of  a  bull  is 
in  the  same  way  caricatured. 

In  an  exceedingly  small  house  of  a  business  man,  the  atrium, 
tablinum,  triclinium,  peristyle  and  oecu®,  or  family  room,  were 
carefully  imitated,  similar  to  the  rooms  in  the  larger  houses, 
but  almost  on  a  miniature  space.  In  the  cellar,  wine  amphoras 
were  still  found  placed  against  the  wall.  In  the  mosaic  of  the 
entrance,  there  are  the  words:  Lucrum  gaudium  (“Lucre  is 
Joy.”)  In  the  next  house,  there  is  a  painting  probably 
representing  a  scene  of  the  Orphic  circle  of  myths.  Anion<»‘ 
the  other  decorations  is  to  be  noted  the  representation  o? 
parrots,  sitting  on  rods,  and  retained  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  custom  now.  Another  painting  shows  Theseus  receiving 
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LITEEATUBE. 

PAPAL  CONCLAVES. 

The  Papal  Conclaves,  as  They  Were  and  as  They  Are.  By 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  selected  a  very  interesting  and 
important  subject,  one,  indeed,  which,  properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  might  almost  have  saved  the  world  all  the 
volumes  written  and  to  bo  written  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy.  It  offers  a  plain  and  definite 
issue,  which  no  theological  subtleties  can  embarrass  or 
perplex.  According  to  theory,  the  election  of  a  Pope 
is  the  result  of  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  the  electors — a  pos¬ 
tulate  necessitated  by  the  very  conception  of  the  Papacy 
as  a  supernatural  institution.  •  Now,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  by  the  admission  of  Catholic  historians  them¬ 
selves,  than  that  many  elections  have  been  made  through 
the  influence  of  bribery  in  its  most  flagrant  form  of 
gross  pecuniary  corruption,  and  that  there  has  been 
hardly  one  where  the  choice  has  not  been  biassed 
W  private  interest  or  political  expediency.  Either  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  a  party  to  these  corrupt  trans¬ 
actions,  or  he  has  not.  We  decline  to  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence  in  the  former  case;  in  the  latter,  it  must  be 
^admitted  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  frequently  been 
for  centuries  together  without  a  legitimate  head.  In 
act,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history  and  working 
of  the  Papal  electoral  system  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  observer  of  its’  entirely  human 
character.  The  very  constituency  by  which  the  election 
is  made  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  There 
was  no  College  of  Cardinals  before  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  although  the  title  of  cardinal  was  fre¬ 
quently  bestowed  upon  leading  ecclesiastics  of  other 
churches  than  the  Roman.  Previous  to  this  date,  the 
election  of  Pope,  however  tumultuous  and  irregular, 
was  made  by  the  entire  body  of  the  Roman  clergy,  with 
the  assent  of  the  general  body  of  the  faithful.  The 
cardinals  simply  confiscated  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
inferior  clergy,  a  proceeding  certainly  conducive  to  order 
and  decency,  but  as  impudent  an  usurpation  as  any  re¬ 
corded  in  history.  The  change  is  but  one  link  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  ecclesiastical  evolution,  the  general 
scope  of  which  is  very  fairly  described  by  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  : — 

Nevertholees,  although  the  Church  has,  to  a  great  extent,  pre¬ 
served  its  characteristic  democratic  tendencies  as  regards  its  relations 
with  the  lay  world  outside  the  priestly  pale,  it  is  a  curious  and  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  the  policy  of  its  own  internal  arrangements  and 
government  has  continually  tended  to  become  ever  more  and  more 
aristocratic,  oligarchic,  and  despotic.  It  has  been  the  conscious  policy 
as  well  as  the  self-acting  tendency  of  the  institution  to  deliver  every 
lower  grade  in  the  hierarchy  ever  more  and  more  stringently  bound 
into  the  power  of  its  immediate  superior.  Parochial  clergy  have 
been  more  and  more  entirely  subjected  to  their  bishops  ;  and  bishops 
have  been  effectually  taught  to‘  submit,  not  only  their  conduct,  but 
their  souls,  to  the  great  central  despot  at  Rome.  And  the  strength 
of  this  tendency,  most  vigorous  in  that  centre  ganglion  of  the  system, 
has  singularly  manifested  itself  there  by  the  invention  of  an  entirely 
adventitious  order  of  ecclesiastic  nobles — the  Sacred  College.  And 
the  scope  and  aim  of  this  invention  has  been  to  turn  the  original 
Apostolic  Church  democracy  into  one  of  the  close.st  oligarchies  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  as  regards  the  highest  purposes  of  ecclesiastical 
government. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  oligarchical  constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  the  growth  of  a  body  of  tradition  and  a 
code  of  recognised  rules,  useful  for  preventing  notorious 
scandals  and  ensuring  a  certain  measure  of  fair  play, 
but  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  that  spacial 
and.  irresistible  divine  influence  which  the  theory  of 
■the  Church  of  Rome  requires.  The  present  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  for  example,  being  for  the  most  part- 
Italians,  are  as  certain  on  the  next  vacancy  to  elect  an 
Italian,  as,  if  they  were  Ottomans,  they  would  be  to 
elect  a  Turk.  When,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  majority  was  French,  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifested,  the  strongest  Gallican  partialities,  and 
had  the  French  cardinals  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves,  every  Pope  might  have  been  a  Frenchman 
to  this  day  : — 


Although  the  eleven  French  cardinals  were  strong  enough  to  have 
elected  one  of  their  own  body,  who  would  have  carried  the  Paiwicy 
back  into  France,  ns  they  ardently  wished,  if  they  had  been  una¬ 
nimous,  there  was  a  principle  of  division  among  them  which  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  power.  Tlio  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  French  cardinals,  though  all  French,  were  not  all  from  the 
Diocese  of^ Limoges  ;  as(fromtlie  circumstance  of  three  outof  the  line 
of  seven  Irench  Popes,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  and  Gregory  XI., 
having  been  natives  of  that  diocese)  w.isihe  case  with  a  considerable 
number  among  them.  The  other  French  cardinals,  detorniined  that 
tlio  Papacy  should  not  become  the  hereditary  property  of  the  Limoges 
clergy,  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  luUian  car  finals  even  in  the 
election  of  an  Itiilian,  it  by  no  other  moans  could  they  prevent  the 
election  of  a  Limoges  man.  In  this  frame  of  mind  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Bari. 

If  the  Spirit  is  thus  compelled  to  respect  national  and 
even  diocesan  prejudices  and  grudges,  ho  is  no  less  at 
the  beck  of  the  potentates  of  the  earth.  The  downfall 
of  the  temporal  power  may  probably  introduce  changes 
into  the  procedure  of  future  conclaves.  At  this  hour, 
however,  the  veto  of  the  leading  Catholic  powers  exists 
in  theory,  and  the  Spirit  need  not  think  to  elect  any¬ 
body  especially  disagreeable  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
or  the  King  of  Spain.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  essentially  secular  character  of 
the  conclaves  is  to  be  found  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  the  profane 
world.  In  the  ages  of  faith,  when  the  Church  has  every¬ 
thing  her  own  way,  and  is  hardly  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  they  are  in  general  utterly  corrupt,  sordid,  simo- 
niacal,  and  openly  scandalous.  The  advent  of  heresy  at 
once  brings  about  an  improvement.  The  springs  of  action 
are  in  general  much  the  same,  but  profligacy  loses  half  its 
grossness  as  refined  intrigue  takes  the  place  of  open  bar¬ 
tering  and  bargaining.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  deny  the 
occasional  presence  of  higher  motives,  and  the  frequent 
existence  of  a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  Church  at  least 
as  creditable  a  head  as  is  consistent  with  the  private 
interests  of  the  elector.  It  is  probable  that  farther 
testimony  to  this  effect  would  be  obtainable  if  we  were 
not  generally  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  narratives  of 
the  Gonclavistiy  or  private  secretaries  of  the  cardinals, 
veteran  electioneerers,  who  have  lost  the  very  power  of 
conceiving  of  an  election  as  anything  but  a  game  of 
stakes.  Mr.  Trollope,  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
extenuate  the  habitual  scandals  of  conclaves,  justly  as 
well  as  charitably  observes  of  one  instance  in  point : — 

The  conclavist,  indeed,  who  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conclave  which  elected  Julius,  represents  the  motives  of  all 
concerned  to  have  been  exactly  of  the  old  sort,  purely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  worldly,  and  proceeding  from  low  personal  ambitions  and 
enmities.  He  was  doubtless  an  old  hand;  had  probably  held  a 
similar  position  in  other  previous  Conclaves,  and,  as  one  can  im¬ 
agine  readily  would  be  in  such  case  the  result,  was  utterly  incapable 
of  conceiving  any  other  motives,  or  any  other  scheme  of  conducting 
a  Papal  election.  But  we  have  an  account  of  this  Conclave  by  a 
very  different  sort  of  person  ;  who,  if  he  made  no  part  of  the  little 
Conclave  world,  and  had  therefore  not  the  means  of  observing,  as 
the  Conclavist  had,  every  conversation  and  every  report,  and  spying 
every  wish,  was  able  to  take  a  much  larger  and  higher  view  of  the 
entire  matter,  to  interpret  in  a  more  just,  ns  well  .as  in  a  more 
liberal,  spirit  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors,  and  to  comprehend  the 
forces  which  influence  them.  The  person  in  question  was  the  old 
and  experienced  Venetian  statesman,  Matteo  Dandolo,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Senate  as  ambassador  to  Paul  III.,  and  who  re¬ 
mained  at  Rome  during  the  Conclave  which  elected  his  successor. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most  apparently  dis¬ 
interested  elections  have  been  the  result  of  pure  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  only  arrived  at  after  the  failure  of  the  most 
determined  exertions  to  choose  the  wrong  man  if  possible. 
Such  -were  the  elections  of  Adrian  VI.,  of  Pius  V.,  of 
Paul  V.,  where  the  contending  factions  remained  for 
twenty-four  hours  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Vatican  hall  ere  they  could  agree  upon  a 
cardinal  too  insignificant  to  have  made  enemies.  Such 
was  the  election  of  Benedict  XIV.,  which  may  serve  as 
a  general  sample  of  deimievients  of  this  class  :  — 

At  last  Acquaviva  sought  an  interview  -with  the  Cumerlengo,  who 
was  now  proposing  Cardinal  Mosca,  and  addressed  him  in  more 
straightforward  terms  than  were  often  heard  among  the  cautious 
negotiators  of  the  Conclaves.  “  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  Acquaviva, 

“  to  speak  of  Mosca,  for  we  will  not  elect  a  jwpc  of  your  choice.  But 
we  wish  to  make  one  with  your  consent  and  co-operation.  Aldro- 
vandi  is  objectionable  to  you.  Very  well ;  lot  us  speak  no  more  of 
him.  You  will  not  have  any  one  of  our  cardinals  [the  creatures  of 
Corsini] ;  we  will  not  accept  any  one  of  yours  [the  creatures  of 
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Albani].  It  remains  then  to  find  a  Pope  among  those  who  belong 
to  neither  party  [that  is  to  say  the  creatures  of  Benedict  XIII., 
Orsini].  Now  among  them  I  see  no  soggetto  jtapabilc  save  Lamber- 
tini  or  I.<ercnri.  Which  of  the  two  would  you  prefer  ?  Lanibcrtini? 
Very  well.  So  be  it.  liCt  us  go  and  elect  him  and  have  done  with  it.” 

Here  we  see  the  leaders  of  parties,  each  unable  to 
secure  the  election  of  his  own  nominee,  agreeing  on  the 
choice  of  an  inoffensive  person  who,  in  nine  eases  out 
of  ten,  would  have  proved  a  nullity.  Benedict,  as  it 
happened,  proved  a  very  capable  Pope  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  intellectual  prestige  of  the  Papacy  has  been  as 
much  lowered  as  its  character  for  decency  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  more  refined  process  of  election.  In 
former  times  the  ablest  or  most  influential  member  of 
the  Sacred  College  went  Ixddly  into  the  field  ou  his 
own  account,  and  bribed  or  bullied  himself  into  the 
vicariate  of  Christ.  Thus  Alexander  VI.  bought  every 
cardinal  save  five  ere  the  conclave  had  even  met,  and 
Paul  III.  rated  tb.e  recalcitrant  until  they  gave  in.  This 
rough  system  of  natural  selection  at  all  events  insured 
the  “ survival  of  the  fittest”  in  some  one  respect  at 
least,  superior  astuteness,  or  length  of  purse,  or  force  of 
character.  At  present  the  most  capable  man  is  abso¬ 
lutely  debarred  from  all  hope  of  the  tiara.  His  am¬ 
bition  is  limited  to  ensuring  the  election  of  some  creature 
of  his  own,  and  this  generally  his  third  or  fourth  choice, 
a  pis  oiler  resorted  to  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the 
other  side.  The  tiftceiith  and  sixteenth  century  Pope 
was  commonly  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  parts ;  the 
Popes  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries  have  been  almost  invariably  mediocrities.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  Pope’s  capacity  has  been 
steadily  sinking,  his  authority  has  been  steadily  aug¬ 
menting.  The  exigencies  of  the  Church’s  desperate 
situation  have  led  more  and  more  to  a  concentration  of 
power  at  head-quarters,  until  pretensions  which  would 
have  amazed  a  llildebnind,  and  a  spiritual  despotism 
which  Innocent  the  Third  would  have  despaired  of 
wielding,  have  come  to  be  put  forth  and  exercised  by  so 
ordinary  a  person  as  Pius  IX. 

It  may  bo  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the  extracts  we 
have  given  that  Mr.  Trollope’s  volume  is  frequently  very 
entertaining  reading.  In  addition  to  the  edifying  de¬ 
tails  of  particular  conclaves,  seasoned,  but  by  no  means 
overseasoned,  with  the  salt  of  scandal,  it  contains  a  very 
fair  account  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  the  development  of  the  exclusive  ])rivilcges 
which  it  has  in  process  of  time  attributed  to  itself,  and 
the  various  rites,  ceremonies,  and  precautions  attendant 
upon  the  holding  of  a  conclave.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
writes  is  fjiir  and  moderate  throughout,  and  the  only 
well-founded  objection  wdiich  Catholics  will  bo  able  to 
bring  against  his  statements  is  that  they  are  very  incon¬ 
venient  nntl  unpleasant.  We  could  have  wished  that, 
by  slightly  abridging  some  of  his  details,  he  had  found 
room  for  a  brief  notice  of  all  remarkable  conclaves,  and 
for  a  tolerably  full  one  of  that  of  Clement  XIV.,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  exercise  of  pressure 
by  foreign  Pow’ers.  !Mr.  Trollope’s  principal  authorities 
are  of  course  the  contemporary  Oonclavistl,  who  cannot 
at  any  mte  be  suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  heres3^ 
A  little  more  originality  of  research  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  might  have  been  dcsimblc ;  it  is  amusing  to  notice 
with  what  regularity  any  remark  apj)arently  more  jiro- 
found  than  usual  evinces  itself  to  be  an  echo  of  Ranke’s 
‘  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.’ 
We  arc  rather  suq)rised  to  observe  no  reference  to  Petruc- 
celli  delle  Gattina’s  pitjuant  and  anecdotic,  if  not  scru¬ 
pulously  impartial,  *  llistoire  des  Conclaves.’ 


VAN  LAUN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

History  of  French  Literature.  Vol.  1.  From  its  Origin  to  the 
Itemiissanco.  By  Ilmri  Van  Luiin.  Ix)ndon :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

A  history  of  literature  is  a  fastidious  and  arduous 
undertaking  under  any  circmnstances.  If  it  be  con¬ 
densed,  it  demands  no  small  dis]>lay  of  discernment. 


taste,  and  judgment ;  if  it  purposes  to  embrace  the  entire 
developments  of  the  language  it  expounds,  the  labour  is 
one  so  self- absorbing  that  he  who  undertakes  it  must  fain 
lay  down  several  years  of  his  life — years  of  deep  study 
and  undisturbed  attention  to  one  single  object.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  ideas  of  M.  Van  Laun  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  work  of  which  the  first  instalment  is  now  offered 
for  perusal.  He  has  condensed  but  slightly,  and  has 
obviously  aimed  at  writing  a  history  of  French  literature 
which  could  be  consulted  as  a  book  of  exhaustive  essays, 
and  at  the  same  time  which  should  answer  to  the  wants 
of  higher  students.  It  is  w'ortli  recording  a  fact  which 
will  astonish  when  it  is  considered.  The  English  as  a 
nation  are  more  curious  to  know  the  habits  of  their 
neighbours  than  their  neighbours  are  to  know  theirs; 
but  singularly  enough  the  French  seem  to  have  evinced  a 
greater  interest  in  English  literature  than  has  been  shown 
in  England  for  French  authors,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
works  on  the  literature  of  this  country  written  by  French¬ 
men.  In  this  respect  M.  Van  Laun’s  book  fills  a  place 
that  should  have  been  occupied  long  ago.  Far  different 
are  the  history  and  the  tempemraent  of  the  two  nations. 
Mutual  sympathy  for  their  respective  qualities,  and  in¬ 
dulgence  for  defects,  have  sprung  up  since  France 
and  England  have  learned  to  know  each  other.  As  the 
author  remarks  in  his  introduction,  a  nation  cannot  be 
fully’^  known  except  through  the  medium  of  its  literature ; 
and  this  itself  is  only  to  be  understood  by  going  back  to 
its  origin  and  gradual  development.  In  the  present  case 
the  task  is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult ;  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  other  schools  of  human  thought,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  no  intellectual  expression  more 
interesting,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  follow  and 
to  explain,  than  that  of  France  as  a  nation.  Wit  appears 
to  exclude  poetic  feeling,  and  yet  the  French  have 
excelled  in  both  poetry  and  wit.  Poetry,  in  some 
measure,  excludes  positive  philosophy  ;  still  France  has 
possessed  some  of  the  deepest  diffusers  of  free  thought. 
Voltaire  was,  in  a  small  w’ay,  what  his  country  is  in  a  more 
imposing  form  ;  he  had  in  him  the  embryo  of  most  human 
faculties  ;  he  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  novelist,  and 
above  all  a  wit.  Such  have  been  the  branches  in  which 
France  has  boasted  of  some  of  the  loftiest  intellects. 
She  has  alwaj's  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  in  the 
van  of  civilisation,  although  her  soil  has  harboured 
many  iniquities,  and  her  rulers  ordered  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  abominations  as  great  as  tho.^e  inscribed  in  the 
criminal  history  of  any  people;  but  if  French  initiative 
did  some  harm,  it  did  an  immense  amount  of  good.  “  To 
this  nation,”  says  M.  Van  Laun,  “  the  supremacy  of  the 
soul  has  always  been  a.s  dear  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
sword,  and  it  has  more  than  once  asserted  that  supre¬ 
macy  at  the  very  moment  when  its  military  and  political 
influence  have  been  most  in  dispute.”  With  the  first 
portion  of  this  remark  of  the  author  we  concur ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that,  for  obvious  causes,  political  crises  have 
not  been  the  time  when  French  literatnre  exercised  the 
full  extent  of  its  ascendancy.  The  First  Revolution, 
incluiling  the  various  forms  of  popular  rule  w'hich 
followed  the  memorable  date  of  1789,  was  a  period  which, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  all  but  sterile.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  First  and  the  Second  Empire,  and  in  the 
actual  dearth  of  literary  productions  in  France  wo  see 
undeniable  marks  of  the  influence  of  political  absorption 
upon  the  excellence  and  spontaneity  of  literature.  In  other 
respects  than  this,  M.  Van  Lauii’s  manner  of  recounting 
the  progress  of  French  literature  is  masterly  and  exhaus- 
f  ve.  Following  the  example  of  Villemain,  Michelet,  and 
Cousin,  whoin  writingthc  histor^’of  thiscountryhavealso 
told  that  of  its  literature,  he  has  taken  into  account  the 
various  influences  to  which  the  French  language  and 
the  ideas  of  each  great  literary  epoch  in  Finance  were 
likely  to  yield.  Tlie  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  far  different  if  Louis  XIV.  had  not  been  king  of 
France,  and  the  political  systems  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  gave  birth  to  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy 
which  prepared  the  revolution  of  1789.  On  the  other 
hand,  religiou  has  entered  for  a  considerable  part  into  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  French  literature.  Pro¬ 
testant  France  could  not  have  produced  what  Catholic 
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France  hsw  given.  In  the  characteristics  that  divide  each 
national  literature  of  Europe,  race  enters  for  the  largest 
share ;  creed  may  be  said  to  take  the  next  place.  Be¬ 
yond  the  classification  of  country  and  stock,  there  are 
two  that  are  more  general  but  quite  as  distinct— those 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  literature. 

M.  Van  Laun  has  proceeded  in  a  very  judicious 
manner  in  sketching  the  dawn  and  gradual  growth  of 
French  thought,  although  those  who  do  not  care  to 
know  the  minutely  told  origin  of  a  language  may  prefer 
to  come  immediately  to  the  formation  of  the  Langue 
d'oc  and  Langue  d*(nl  instead  of  perusing  details  highly 
interesting  to  the  earnest  student.  He  describes  the 
Iberian,  the  Celt,  and  finally  the  typical  Gaul,  who 
enters  for  at  least  two-thirds  in  the  composition  of  the 
French  race.  The  temper  of  the  Gaul,  such  as  he  was 
described  by  Caesar  and  other  Koman  historians, 
answers  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  modern  French¬ 
man.  Moliere,  physically  and  mentally,  was  a  pure 
Gaul.  M.  Van  Laun  passes  from  the  very  accurate  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  poetry  of  the  predominant 
race  of  France  to  the  influence  of  the  Romans  on  the 
birth  of  literature,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  Still  the  language  is  as  chaotic, 
as  uncouth,  as  the  nation  itself.  The  Franks  came  to 
modify  again  the  Gaulish  temperament.  Charlemagne 
at  length  fixes  the  bounds  of  the  Frank  empire ;  it  is  only 
then  that  the  language  begins  to  assume  a  comparatively 
readable  form.  This  is  the  time  of  the  Langue  d*oc  and 
Langue  d'oily  which  became  amalgamated.  Still  the 
French  language  was  only  to  assume  a  polished  form  to¬ 
wards  the  thirteenth  century ;  Froissart,  Joinville,  Ville- 
hardouin,  were  the  fathers  of  the  French  tongue.  To 
these,  as  well  as  to  Philippe  de  Commines,  M.  Van  Laun 
gives  a  due  place.  In  the  next  century,  poetry  began  to 
show  some  of  its  future  grace  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
d’Orleans,  who  was  also  a  master  of  English.  Already 
Villon  was  giving  some  of  the  most  distinctly  French 
verses  that  exist  in  the  language.  It  was  reserved  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  to  see  the  definite  forma¬ 
tion  of  national  literature,  and  its  consecration  by  men 
who,  like  Montaigne  and  Rabelais,  left  behind  them 
luminous  traces  that  shall  remain  as  long  as  human 
thought  exists.  M.  Van  Laun  brings  the  present  volume 
to  a  close  with  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  which  have  been  written  either  in  French  or 
English.  As  far  as  we  can  see  by  this  first  instalment 
of  a  work  which  promises  extensive  development, 
M.  Van  Laun  has  more  than  satisfactorily  discharged 
the  heavy  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  as  a  literary 
historian,  and  if  the  next  volume  equal  the  first,  his 
work  is  likely  to  remain  the  first  standard  book  of  its 
kind  published  in  English.  M.  Van  Laun  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  being  learned,  minute,  and  invariably  accurate, 
without  falling  into  the  monotony  of  digression ;  and 
above  all  he  has  avoided  the  common  mist^e  of  French 
and  English  historians,  when  writing  on  the  literature  of 
their  respective  countries,  of  judging  with  native  prej  u- 
dice  and  preconceived  ideas. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art ;  or,  The  Science  of  Good  Livii%g.  A 
Translation  of  the  ‘Physiologie  du  GoAt’  of  Brillat-Sararin. 
By  R.  £.  Anderson,  M.A.  London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1877. 

Amongst  the  many  arts  and  sciences  of  which  the 
French  consider  themselves  not  only  the  sole  deposi¬ 
taries  but  the  original  inventors,  there  is  none  to  which 
they  lay  claim  with  greater  assurance  and  less  founda¬ 
tion  than  that  of  cooking.  In  that  art,  as  in  the  science 
of  gastronomy,  they  have  indeed  been  sedulous  workers, 
and  from  time  to  time  have  produced  enlightened  patrons 
as  well  as  distinguished  professors.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans,  or  to 
trace  the  survival  of  the  art  of  good  living,  as  that  of 
letters  and  science,  under  the  protection  of  Arabs  and 
Moors,  but  we  may  accept  as  a  fact  that  the  revival  of 
cookery,  like  that  of  learning,  occurred  first  in  Italy, 
whence  in  the  train  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  it 


pissed  into  France,  and  thence  became  popularised 
but  not  vulgarised  throughout  Western  Europe. 
Salads  and  sauces,  ices  and  fricandeaus.  which 


sauces,  ices  and  fricandeaus, 
enter  prominently  into  our  modern  dinners,  are  all 
of  Italian  origin,  and  we  owe  to  the  Popes  and 
Cardinals  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  of  our  best 
traditions  connected  with  the  art  of  dining.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  Cardinal  Campeggio,  the  Papal 
le^te  sent  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  in  the  great  divorce 
suit  of  Henry  VIII.  against  Katherine  of  Arragon,  drew 
up  a  far  more  valuable  report  for  his  master  on  the 
merits  of  English  and  French  cookery,  as  compared 
with  Italian.  It  has  never  been  our  luck  to  come  across 
this  valuable  work,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  evidently  approaches  the  subject 
in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  To  the  French,  it  must  never¬ 
theless  be  admitted,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  most 
promoted  the  literary  phase  of  gastronomy,  and  in  this 
they  stand  almost  alone.  By  the  side  of  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere,  Brillat-Savarin,  Berchoux,  Cussy,  Roques,  and 
Colnet  in  former  times,  of  Monselet,  Amoro,  and  Dumas 
in  later  days,  we  have  only  to  oppose  a  humble  list, 
commencing  in  1665  with  Robert  May,  Dr.  Lister, 
Queen  Anne’s  physician,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
*  Apicius,’  Walker,  the  author  of  the  *  Original,*  in  the 
past ;  Mr.  Vincent  and  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  Mr.  Money 
and  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  the  present.  It  is  France,  too, 
which  has  either  raised  or  fostered  the  highest  practical 
cooks,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  making  the  science  of  good 
living  date  from  the  Restoration,  forgets  the  long  series 
of  good  cooks  commencing  with  Bechamel,  Louis  XIV.’s 
cook,  his  rival  Vatel  the  maitre  d*h6tel  to  the  great 
Cond5,  and  Bertrand  who  by  a  sauce  immortalised  his 
master  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  In  later  times,  beginning 
with  Robert  and  Careme,  the  list  includes  such  chefs  as 
Chaubert  and  Felix,  Joubert  and  Beauvilliers,  and 
closing  with  the  names  of  their  worthy  successors 
Gouffe,  Ude,  Soyer  and  Francatelli,  who  were  all  trained 
by  our  neighbours.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more¬ 
over,  that,  whatever  his  political  blunders  and  short¬ 
comings,  Louis  XVIII.,  if  he  did  not  or  would  not  give 
a  charter  to  his  people,  at  all  events  invented  a  dish — 
truffes  d  la  puree  d' ortolans.  This  secret  His  Majesty 
never  would  confide  to  a  menial,  but  would  prepare  it 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  history  asserts  that,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  having  produced  an  unusually  large  dish,  he 
and  his  favourite  the  Duo  d’Escars  divided  it  between 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Duke  was  seized 
by  the  pangs  of  indigestion,  and  his  case  pronounced 
hopeless.  On  sending  to  awake  and  inform  his  royal 
master  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  laying  down 
life  in  his  service,  the  King  exclaimed,  “  Dying  of 
my  truffes  d  la  puree  d' ortolans  ?  I  was  right,  then,  after 
all.  I  always  said  I  had  the  better  stomach  of  the  two.** 
But  we  have  wandered  far  away  from  Brillat-Savarin 
and  his  translator.  If,  as  the  latter  assures  us,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  ‘  Physiologie  du  Gout  *  has  been 
tmnslated  into  English,  we  can  only  attribute  its  escape 
from  rough  treatment  to  the  sentiment  of  respect  which 
the  subject  inspired,  or  to  the  fact  that  all  Englishmen 
who  cared  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  taste  in  eating 
first  studied  French,  nnless,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
French  brought  with  it  an  appreciation  of  good  living. 
In  spite  of  his  being  clothed  in  a  foreign  garb  we  venture 
to  think  that  Brillat-Savarin  is  as  well  if  not  better 
known  in  this  country  than  he  is  in  his  own,  though 
few,  perhaps,  in  either  have  cared  to  follow  the  strange 
and  varied  episodes  of  his  eventful  life.  He  was  born 
in  1775,  in  the  small  town  of  Belley,  not  far  from 
Chambery  and  the  beautiful  lake  of  Bourget.  His 
family  had  for  generations  furnished  lav^ers  and  magi¬ 
strates  to  the  province,  and  young  Brillat-Savarin, 
at  an  early  age,  found  himself  invested  with  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  his  native  town.  It  was  here,  whilst 
enjoying  life  and  its  pleasures,  that  the  Itovolution  sur¬ 
prised  him,  and  for  a  time  transformed  him  into  a  poli¬ 
tician.  Ho  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  represent 
them  at  the  Etats-Generaux,  and  subsequently^  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Throughout  the  discussions  ho 
distinguished  himselt  as  a  partizan  of  the  passing  regime. 
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Ho  opposed  the  division  of  Franco  into  departments,  the 
institution  of  the  jnry  system,  and  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  By  this  coarse  of  condnct  ho  won 
the  confidence  of  his  electors,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  conferred  upon  him  the  presidency  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  the  Department,  and,  on  his  leaving  that 
post,  elected  him  Mayor  of  Bclley.  His  opposition  to  the 
dominant  popular  cries  rendered  him  “  suspect  ”  very 
early  in  the  stormy  period.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
Federalist,  and  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  musical  talents,  which  won 
him  the  favour  of  the  wife  of  Pr6t,  the  delegate  of 
the  Paris  committees,  Brillat-Savarin*s  career  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  brought  to  a  premature  close,  and 
the  idea  of  his  great  work  left  to  germinate  in  some 
other  head.  As  it  was,  he  managed  to  esca^,  first  to 
Cologne  and  then  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  passed 
over  to  the  United  States.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
about  a  good  deal  whilst  in  America,  but  his  two  chief 
halting.places  were  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York,  whore  he  earned  a  livelihood  by  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre,  and  giving  lessons  in  French. 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  bis  preface,  speaks  of  Brillat-Savarin’s 
residence  in  London,  founded  apparently  upon  some 
slight  allusion  contained  in  one  of  his  recollections.  We 
can  discover  no  trace  of  the  author’s  residence  in  this 
country,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  sole  ex¬ 
perience  of  England  was  obtained  from  a  passing  glimpse 


ways  of  enjoying  social  life.  In  passing  these  subjects 
in  review,  he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  lay  the  basis 
of  subsequent  theories  of  diet  than  most  medical  men 
will  probably  admit.  Long  before  the  high  importance 
of  diet  as  the  first  condition  of  health  was  recognised, 
Brillat-Savarin  defended  its  superiority  over  the  drastic 
remedies  by  which  at  that  time  men’s  constitntions 
were  undermined.  Until  Dr.  Lombard  published  his 
valuable  treatise,  'Le  cuisinier-medecin  et  le  medecin- 
cuisinier,*  a  work  too  rarely  met  with  nowadays,  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Physiologie  du  Gout*  was  the  sole  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  theories  which  in  our  time  are  recognised  as 
of  paramount  importance  by  all  who  study  hygienics. 
He  was  the  first,  or  almost,  to  show  that  to  turn  the 
products  of  Nature  to  the  best  account  was  the  truest 
form  of  gratitude  we  could  show  to  their  author,  aud 
that  gastronomy  was  a  science  which,  in  a  civilised 
community,  could  not  bo  neglected  with  impunity. 
Further  than  this,  he  anticipated  Mr.  Banting  in  his 
treatise  on  *  Corpulence,*  and  pointed  out  the  right  way 
by  which  this  inconvenience  might  be,  if  not  avoided,  at 
least  reduced. 

If  on  medical  grounds  the  authority  of  Brillat-Savarin 
be  regarded  as  antiquated,  or  wanting  the  passport  of  a 
scientific  diploma,  on  the  more  popular  question  of  the 
art  of  dining  his  views  will  perhaps  be  less  hesitatingly 
accepted.  If  the  mistresses  of  houses  who  are  now 
commencing  their  winter  campaign  would  bear  them  in 
mind,  they  would  save  their  guests  much  untold  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  gain  for  themselves  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  those  whom  they  invite : — 

Let  the  number  of  the  guests  not  exceed  twelve,  so  that  the  con¬ 
versation  maj  be  constantly  general. 

Let  them  be  chosen  so  that  their  occupations  are  various,  their 
tastes  analogous. 

Let  the  men  liave  wit  without  pretension,  and  the  women  be 
amiable  without  being  flirts. 

Let  the  dishes  be  few  but  choice,  and  the  wines  of  the  best 
quality. 

Lot  tlie  order  of  progression  be  from  the  more  substantial  dishes 
to  the  lighter,  and  from  the  simpler  wines  to  those  of  fuller 
flavour. 

Let  the  eating  proceed  without  hurry  and  bustle,  since  dinner 
is  the  last  business  of  the  day;  and  let  the  guests  look  upon 
themselves  as  fellow-travellers,  bound  for  the  same  goal. 

Let  the  coffee  be  hot,  and  the  liqueurs  chosen  with  care. 

Lot  nobody  leave  before  eleven  o’clock,  and  everybody  be  in  bed 
by  twelve. 

The  ordinary  debtor  and  creditor  dinners  to  which 
the  majority  of  us  are  invited  as  a  matter  of  business, 
will,  we  fear,  hardly  bear  the  test  of  these  principles. 
For  the  most  part,  the  dinner-giver  and  the  dinner- 
receiver  seem  alike  impressed  that  they'are  performing 
a  solemn  act  of  duty,  necessitated  by  certain  conventional 
reasons,  by  which  the  former  throughout  the  meal 
often  seems  oppressed.  It  would  be  well  if  such  were 
to  lay  to  heart  Brillat-Savarin’s  maxims  : — 

**  He  who  receives  his  guests  Without  himself  bestow¬ 
ing  some  pains  upon  the  repast  prepared  for  them, 
does  not  deserve  to  have  friends.’* 

“To  receive  anyone  as  our  guest  is  to  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  happiness  during  the  whole  time  he  is 
under  our  roof.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  without  some  word  of  acknowledgment  for  the  care 
and  sympathy  he  has  shown  in  making  Brillat-Savarin 
known  to  English  readers.  His  translation  is  generally 
accurate,  and  if  he  has  failed  occasionally  to  render  the 
terse  epigrams  of  the  original  into  equally  sparkling 
English,  he  is  in  a  goodly  company  of  translators  who 
have  found  the  difficulties  of  verbal  rendering  insuper¬ 
able.  The  English  volnme  is  well  worth  attentive 
perusal  by  all  who  do  not  know  the  French,  and  re- 
pcrnsal  by  those  who  do,  and  who  fail  to  put  its  prin¬ 
ciples  in  practice. 
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CHRISTMAS  READING. 

Fools  cj  isrtune.  By  Frederick  Boyle.  In  Three  Volnmee. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Ther©  is  nothing  ia  this  tale  in  the  smallest  degree 
morally  reprehensible.  The  sympathies  of  the  author  are 
all  on  the  right  side.  Virtue  is  duly  rewarded  and  vice 
punished,  or  rewarded  only  after  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment.  The  defects  of  the  book  are  of  another  kind. 
The  resemblance  between  the  characters  in  it,  and  those 
which  we  meet  in  real  life,  is  not  obvious  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  discover  by  psychological  introspection  any  analogy 
between  the  motives  which  act  on  ourselves  and  those 
which  appear  to  govern  the  men  and  women  here 
brought  before  us.  Butin  this  respect  it  is  not  singular 
among  novels.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fairly  up  to  the 
circulating  library  level  of  description  and  dramatic 
talent,  and  rather  above  that  level  in  its  general  tone. 
Though  it  cannot  be  called  a  good  story,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  lay  a  brief  abstract  of  it  before  our  readers,  as 
a  rather  favourable  specimen  of  what  comes  from  the 
press  by  cartloads,  and  which  nowadays  forms  the  staple 
of  the  reading  of  multitudes  of  people. 

The  tale  opens  with  an  interview  between  the  hero, 
Sir  Gabriel  Blagrove,  and  the  great  financier,  Mr. 
Larpent.  The  latter  finances  on  such  a  scale  that 
nothing  less  than  six  figures  enters  into  his  ledger.  He 
is  further  backed  by  half-a-dozen  confederates  who  dis¬ 
dain  to  have  anything  to  do  with  fewer  figures  than 
seven,  and  whose  colossal  fortunes  put  Mr.  Larpent  at 
the  head  of  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  Sir  Gabriel 
has  just  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  heavily  en¬ 
cumbered  by  his  extravagance,  and  consequently  applies 
for  relief  to  the  great  money-lender,  who  had  been  long 
in  the  confidence  of  the  late  baronet.  When  friends  and 
relatives  assemble  in  the  family  mansion,  it  is  found  that 
the  will  which  provided  for  the  wards  of  the  deceased, 
Julie  Moret  and  Boland  Wayson,  has  disappeared.  This 
incident,  like  most  of  the  incidents  in  the  book,  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  story,  and  leaves  things  much  as  they 
would  have  been  without  it.  Julie,  who  has  been  be¬ 
witched  by  a  handsome  and  fashionable  young  journalist 
from  London,  Mr.  Farremonde,  and  thereby  put  out  of 
humour  with  a  promoted  marriage,  first  with  Boland 
and  then  with  Sir  Gabriel,  is  transferred  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Pychley.  This  lady  is  really  sister  to  the  late  and 
aunt  to  the  present  baronet.  When  a  girl  she  fell  a 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  certain  Colonel  Conway.  After 
that,  marrying  a  yeoman  named  Bestwich,  she  went  on 
the  stage,  &om  which,  after  a  brilliant  and  triumphant 
career,  she  withdrew  into  a  seclusion  relieved  by  theology 
of  the  most  sulphurous  character.  “  Sensible  religion  ” 
she  calls  “burning  poison.”  “0  Lord!”  she  cries, 
when  Julie  proposes  to  go  herself  on  the  stage,  “  strike 
this  poor  lamb  with  the  lightning  of  thy  grace !  ”  The 
old  lady  all  the  while  is  half-owner  of  a  theatre  in  London. 
Julie  is  a  good  girl  who  keeps  clear  of  mischief.  The 
same  compliment  cannot  be  paid  to  another  heroine, 
Maud  Conway.  “  She  was  like  some  witch-flower  of 
the  tropics,  so  slender  and  whit©  she  was,  so  large 
and  dark  her  eyes.  Not  quite  (sic)  sleepy  eyes, 
but  clear  and  indifferent,  looking  out  on  the  world 
with  a  calmness  deeper  than  scorn.  Full  of 
passion  and  vague  longing  they  were,  some  said, 
but  to  the  passing  view  only  arrogant.”  Her  month 
■“  had  a  little  air  of  grave  disdain  which  provoked  the 
doom  of  many  strong  men.”  Her  throat  “reminded 
one  never  a  bit  of  swan  or  dewdrop,  but  had  the  mas¬ 
sive  grace  of  an  antique  statue  ” — e.g.  the  Medicean 
Venus  ? — “  and  that  opaline  brightness  which  we  fancy 
in  the  Octavias  and  Faustas  of  another  world.” 
Maud’s  manners  and  language  are  scarcely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  fascinating  exterior.  The  sight  of  the 
rector’s  daughter  makes  her  “  long  for  a  cigar  and  a 
pewter-pot — not  to  drink,  you  know,  but  to  flourish. 
They  are  propriety  in  pink  and  blue.”  She  brutally 
insults  Sir  Gabriel,  her  ex-lover,  as  she  calls  him,  when 
he  loses  his  money,  but  without  estranging  his  affection. 
Gabriel  must  have  been  and  was  a  favourite  with  ladies. 

“  He  had  a  pleasant  but  reprehensible  habit  of  passing 
his  arm  round  any  waist  near  him,  so  it  was  graceful 


aud  slender.”  In  due  time  Maud  relents.  “  I  will  tame 
you  so  sweetly,  my  tigress,”  he  whispers.  But  Colonel 
Conway  was  bent  on  having  the  taming  done  by  Far¬ 
remonde.  When  the  latter  declined  the  office,  “  Colonel 
Conway  showed  the  evil  beast  within  him.  Words  the 
vilest,  blasphemy  the  most  senseless,  a  mere  delirium  of 
bad  language,  shocked  the  young  men,  and  turned 
Maud  pal©  with  disgust.”  In  the  third  volume,  Maud’s 
eyes  “  lose  their  weary,  proud  expression,”  and  the 
“  goddess  ”  is  turned  into  a  “  woman.”  Persecuted  by 
her  father,  she  takes  refuge  with  Gabriel,  whose  country- 
house  is  attacked  by  the  Colonel  and  an  armed  gang  of 
followers.  In  the  conflict  which  follows,  Gabriel  loses 
his  arm — the  sinning  member  I — and  the  Colonel’s  head 
is  cut  open.  “His  bad  blood  is  let  out,  his  passion 
cooled,  and  he  rises  from  the  bed  a  changed  man.”  His 
conversion,  however,  cannot  be  pronounced  complete, 
for  at  his  daughter’s  wedding,  to  which  he  reluctantly 
consents,  he  elbows  off  Sir  John  Clane,  who  is  giving 
away  the  bride,  with  the  words,  “  It’s  like  your 
impudence,  Clane,  to  be  giving  away  better  men’s 
daughter's  I  Just  look  at  her,  egad  I  Does  she  look 
like  your  breed  ?  ” 

The  rest  of  the  heroes  and  heroines — for  there  are 
several — come  to  good  ends.  Boland  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  as  a  filibuster,  and  brings  home  with  him  a  lovely 
girl  from  Nicaragua,  whom  ho  educates  and  weds. 
Farremonde  and  Julie  marry  with  every  prospect  of 
happiness.  Then  Bestwich,  who  has  long  been  making 
himself  a  general  nuisance,  goes  raving  mad,  and  puto 
Larpent  to  death,  meeting  his  own  doom  at  the  same 
time.  The  death  of  the  financier  “  caused  a  panic  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  shook  half-a-dozen  govern¬ 
ments.”  Mrs.  Pychley  perishes  early  in  the  book, 
whether  from  murder,  suicide,  or  accident  is  doubtful. 
Larpent  is  Roland’s  father,  and  Mrs.  Pychley  Julie’s 
mother.  At  least  we  think  so  ;  but  the  genealogies  are 
such  a  tangle  that  the  reader  gets  as  mad  as  Mr.  Best¬ 
wich  in  trying  to  unravel  them. 

The  English  of  the  book  is  not  above  criticism.  We 
read  that  “  Larpent  and  Company  was  found  to  have 
forestalled  the  market.”  We  find  incessantly  such 
phrases  as  “  monstrous  long  lashes.”  Are  we  to  take 
the  following  extract  grammatically,  and,  if  so,  what 
will  North  British  readers  say  to  it  ?  “Our  hero  was 
monstrous  silly  by  times.  Scotch  to  the  backbone  in 
that  respect,  he  was  never  preserved  from  a  foolish 
act  or  a  foolish  thought  by  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous.” 
The  descriptions  of  Central  America  abound  in  vivid 
word-painting  — “  awesome  glowing  fates ;  awesome 
stillness ;  it  is  gruesome,  a  long  night’s  watch  in  the 
forest,  when  Indians  are  abroad ;  eirdly  horrors  ”  ;  and 
so  forth.  “  Ah  I  ”  exclaims  the  writer,  “  I  wish  I  had 
better  words.” 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  work  should  bear  the  title 
which  it  does.  Fortune,  in  fact,  treats  most  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  it  much  better  than  she  treats  people  in  real 
life.  They  all  get  what  they  want,  after  passing  through 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  tribulation.  Nobody  is 
baulked  of  any  cherished  hope,  or  meets  with  any  mis¬ 
fortune  worth  the  name.  They  all  niarry  whom  they 
please,  have  plenty  of  money  and  friends,  and  enjoy 
themselves  heartily  all  round.  We  have  read  somewhere 
of  an  apothecary’s  boy  who  used  to  mix  up  the  labels  of 
the  bottles  of  medicine  to  be  sent  out,  through  which 
habit  of  his  remedies  of  the  most  drastic  sort  would  find 
their  way  down  the  throat  of  some  amiable  valetudi¬ 
narian  for  whom  a  gentle  tonic  was  prescribed,  and 
bread-pills  were  administered  to  patients  hanging 
between  life  and  death.  Possibly  a  mistake  ^  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  made  with  regard  to  this  title.  It 
looks  as  if  it  belonged  elsewhere. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Popular  Htstorij  of  France.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 
(Longmans). — There  are  histories  of  Franc©  of  evey  de¬ 
scription,  from  that  of  Guizot  to  that  of  the  Abbe  Milloty 
from  Michelet’s  many  mighty  tomes  to  Bonnechose*  two. 
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or  to  the  diminutiv’e  volume  of  Tillotson’s.  Still,  so 
interesting  is  the  subject  that  a  new  work  thereon  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  welcome  unless  it  possess  very  grave 
faults  indeed,  which  Miss  Sewell’s  book  does  not.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  has  been  cut  short 
at  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  French  Revolution 
would  appear  to  be  a  far  more  appropriate  conclusion  ; 
but  Miss  Sewell,  in  her  preface,  promises  another  volume,' 
in  which  the  history  shall  be  carried  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  somewhat  unequal  division  of  the  work.  As  a 
popular  history  it  is  very  good  and  interesting,  and  some 
of  the  parts  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  work  of  the 
kind,  such,  for  example,  as  the  reign  of  Henri  III., 
known  to  many  readers,  perhaps,  chiefly  through  what 
the  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  George  Chapman  *  calls  the 
“  bright  list  of  those  largo  historic  groups  to  which  the 
strong  swift  hand  of  Dumas  gave  colour  and  life,”  are, 
on  the  whole,  well  treated,  though  there  will  be  found 
here  no  records  of  scandalous  chronicles,  such  as  are 
necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  that  strange  reign 
through  which  the  King  stalks,  painted  of  face  and 
woman-clad,  followed  by  Mignons  who  play  at  cup-and- 
ball,  love,  kill  and  are  killed,  capable  each  and  all  of 
better  things,  and  surrounded  by  a  court  aflame  with 
the  fair  faces  of  those  ladies  of  whom  worthy  Master 
Brantome  is  never  weary  of  discoursing.  Here,  too, 
must  be  pointed  out  the  grave  error  which  the  authoress 
has  permitted  herself  to  make  in  never  even  mentioning 
the  name  of  Brantome,  strangest  and  quaintest  of 
chroniclers,  not  to  be  always  and  in  all  good  faith  relied 
upon,  but  without  whose  aid  and  delightful  memoirs 
can  be  no  full  understanding  of  those  amorous  fateful 
days,  and  the  men  and  women  who  made  them  what 
they  were.  Even  a  popular  history  should  not  ignore 
such  a  man.  The  book  is,  however,  a  good  and  a  useful 
one,  written  in  a  clear  descriptive  style,  and  conveying  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  a  comparatively  small 
space,  which  will  render  it  valuable  to  students  entering 
upon  the  history  of  France,  besides  being  serviceable  as  a 
work  for  occasional  reference,  a  purpose  facilitated  by  a 
sufficiently  copious  index. 

The  Warfare  of  Science.  By  A.  D.  White,  LL.D. 
(H.  S.  King  and  Co.) — The  only  portions  in  this  book  to 
which  a  critical  reader  might  feel  disposed  to  object  are 
the  “  note  ”  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and  the  author’s  third 
introductory  paragraph.  The  “  vast  debit  of  committed 
wrong  ”  stands  against  the  religious  spirit — or,  in  posi¬ 
tivist  phraseology,  the  religious  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment-^s  much  as  against  the  Roman  Catholicism  which 
the  first-named  specially  admonishes.  A  Roman  Catholic 
might  retort,  in  the  words  of  Buckle,  that  Scotland  was 
the  most  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe.  It  is  also  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  word  “  wrong”  acquires  anew  meaning  as 
soon  as  history  is  recognised  as  a  growth.  Again,  the 
worth  of  Dr.  White’s  assertion  that  “untrammelled 
scientifle  investigation  .  .  .  has  invariably  resulted  in 
the  highest  good  of  religion  and  science,”  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  one’s  deflnitiou  of  religion.  In  other  times, 
the  proposition,  in  its  dogmatic  application,  might  have 
ended  in  subjecting  both  the  professors  to  premature 
“  fire-burial.”  Let  Dr.  White  try  to  preach  it  in 
Minorca,  even  now  !  For  the  rest,  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  President’s  ‘  Warfare  ’  deserves  to  be  ranked, 
as  an  achievement  in  historical  stock-taking,  with  Dr. 
Draper’s  eloquent  and  learned  *  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science,*  and  Strauss’s  *  Der  alte 
und  der  neue  Glaube.’  The  publication  of  books  like 
the  *  Conflict  *  and  the  *  Warfare  *  is  a  sign  that  the 
Americans  may  soon  rival  even  the  Germans  in 
the  work  of  historical  reviewing.  If  we  were  to 
compare  the  two,  we  might  say  that  the  former  excels 
in  style,  and  the  latter  in  knowledge.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  compress  within  150  pages  a  more  complete 
summary  of  the  history  of  religious  interference  with 
the  various  sciences  than  that  for  which  general  readers 
owe  their  best  thanks  to  Dr.  White.  His  notes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  containing,  as  they  do,  references  to 
an  immense  number  of  books — ancient  and  modem — 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Particular  intei-est  attaches  to  the 


chapters  or  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  Scientific  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Political  Economy — in  the  last  of  which  are 
given  some  curious  statements  about  the  opposition  of 
the  Church,  on  scriptural  grounds,  to  the  taking  of  in¬ 
terest  for  money.”  If  it  was  a  question  of  space  with 
Dr.  White,  he  might,  we  think,  have  said  more  on  these 
subjects,  and  less  on  astronomy,  the  religious  battles 
with  regard  to  which  are  already  fairly  known  to 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  he  has  written.  By  the 
way,  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  might  bo  made  from  those  unpublished  papers  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s,  to  which  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
alludes  as  containing  very  curious  specimens  of  clerical 
correspondence  on  the  then  rising  science  of  geology. 
The  clericals  were  not  in  fun,  but  in  earnest,  when  they 
described  certain  fossil  shells  and  fishes  as  the  relics  of 
food  dropped,  perhaps  accidentally,  by  crusaders  and 
pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Poems.  By  Thomas  White.  (James  Parker.) — These 
poems,  which,  according  to  the  author,  are — 

Few  fading  flowers  gathered  from  the  height, 

Whereon  I  wander  many  days  alone, 

are  by  no  means  good,  and  might  have  been  left  un¬ 
gathered.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  weak  both  in  thought  and 
form.  The  best  is  the  little  introductory  poem: — 

Dearest,  it  were  but  sorry  compliment. 

To  grace  these  idle  verses  with  your  name ; 

Since  all  I  have  is  yours,  and  to  be  spent 

For  you  the  holiest  wish  my  heart  can  frame.. 

Yet  yours  they  must  be :  all  my  dreams  of  fame, 

.<Vs  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  have  long  been  blent 
With  thoughts  of  you  ;  and  only  you  can  claim 
What  purer  visions  o’er  my  page  have  bent. 

What  inspiration  to  my  verse  is  lent. 

My  life  was  one  drejir  waiting  till  you  came. 

Since  when  I  live.  I  wrote  to  win  your  praise, 

To  lay  tliern  at  your  feet  I  aspire  to  grasp  the  bays. 

Bluebeard's  Widoio.  By  Sabilla  Novello.  (Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.) — Whatever  merit  any  other  work  or  works 
by  this  authoress  may  have,  there  is  none  to  be  discovered 
1  in  the  present  tedious  little  brochure.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  wholly  uninteresting  and  decidedly  stupid  continuation 
of  the  dear  old  “  Bluebeard  ”  legend  of  Charles  Perrault. 

I  Such  a  work,  when  touched  by  the  master-hand  of  a  writer 
like  Thackeray,  may  be  well  done,  but  it  is  very  different 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  no  qualification  is  brought 
to  the  task,  but  instead  only  a  certain  silly  skittishness. 
The  result  is  not  amusing.  The  book  is  profusely 
“  adorned  ”  with  illustrations,  of  which  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  exactly  suit  the  style  and  character 
of  the  story. 


MUSIC. 

- 0 

NINTH  SATURDAY  CONCERT  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Speaking  some  time  ago  of  Mr.  Bache’s  recital  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  favourable  mention  of  Mrs.  Beesley’s  pianoforte 
playing,  and  to  express  a  hope  of  meeting  her  again  on  a  more 
public  occasion.  This  hope  was  realised  last  Saturday,  when 
the  lady  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr. 
Manns  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  introducing  new  artists  to 
the  public,  and  no  better  passport  can  be  imagined  than  the 
approval  of  his  by  no  means  easily  satisfied  audience.  Mrs. 
Beesley  has  received  this  testimonial  with  more  than  ordinary 
distinction.  The  applause  which  recalled  her  to  the  platform 
was  unanimous,  and,  what  is  more,  well-deserved.  Tne  lady, 
os  we  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hans 
von  BUlow,  and  her  style  displays  the  two  chief  qualities  of 
his,  or  which  is  the  same,  of  Liszt’s  school,  brilliant  technique 
and  an  intelligent  entering  into  the  composer’s  intention. 
Mrs.  Beesley  had  chosen  on  the  present  occasion  Liszt’s  so-called 
“Fantaisie  Hongroise,*'  an  arrangement  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  of  one  of  the  fifteen  “  Rhapsodies  ”  in  which  the  com¬ 
poser  has  embodied  the  melodies  of  his  country. 

These  works  must  not  be  j  udged  by  the  strict  rules  of  the 
musical  code ;  they  are  not  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the 
sonata,  the  concerto,  or  other  legitimate  productions  of  the  art. 
But  they  are  full  of  the  wild  grandeur  oi  the  country  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  Local  colour,  indeed,  if  that  term  may 
be  applied  to  music,  has  never  been  more  intensely  rendered 
than  in  these  rhapsodies.  One  must  have  seen  the  Pusta— 
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th©  Hungariaii  prairie — with  its  wild  horses  and  wilder  horse¬ 
men,  and  heard  the  strange  rhythms  of  gipsy  tunes  played  at 
Tillage  dances  by  Nature’s  own  musicians,  to  fully  realise  the 
charm.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  liking 
or  disliking  of  such  music  is  almost  a  q^uestioli  of  idiosyncrasy. 
TVhoever  denies  the  beauties  of  such  composers  as  Reethoven  or 
Handel,  or  Wagner  or  Mendelssohn,  gives  himself  an  egregious 
testimonium  paupertatis.  But  this  is  different  with  Liszt  or 
Chopin.  In  these,  individuality  and  national  peculiarity  are 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  their  music,  lixe  electricity, 
requires  a^  sympathetic  medium  to  have  its  desired  effect  on 
the  hearer’s  mind.  Hence  the  extreme  divergence  of  opinions, 
particularly  with  regard  to  Liszt.  Men  of  the  highest  critical 
Mumen  fail  to  see  his  merits,  which  by  others,  equally  able  to 
judge,  are  extolled  with  enthusiastic  praise.  But  no  critic, 
however  adverse,  can  deny  that  Liszt  writes  for  his  instrument 
with  an  unequalled  knowledge  of  its  resources,  nor  yet  that 
he  is  a  master  of  orchestration,  although,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  latter  has  been  treated  with  a  boldness  frequently 
bordering  on  what  the  programme  somewhat  pertly  calls  **  all 
possible  noise.” 

From  the  preceding  remarks  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
that  the  pianoforte  part  of  the  Fantasia  requires  for  its  con¬ 
genial^  rendering  high  qualities  of  touch  and  bravura,  and 
in  saying  that  Mrs.  Beesley  did  full  justice  to  the  piece  we  at 
the  same  time  express  our  favourable  opinion  of  the  lady’s 
gifts.  Slight  inaccuracies  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ner¬ 
vousness  of  the  debutante.  Mrs.  Beesley’s  tone  is  full  and  sus¬ 
tained,  and  her  phrasing  perfect,  and  some  of  her  nuances  of 
strength  show  refined  and  individual  judgment.  She  is  sure 
to  take  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  pianists  of  the 
modern  school. 

Of  the  only  orchestral  novelty  of  the  concert,  a  Festival  Over¬ 
ture  in  C,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  the  well-known  organist,  we 
cannot  say  more  than  that  it  is  a  highly  respectable 
d' occasion^  well  constructed,  and  not  without  melodious 
charm.  The  work  was  written  for  the  Norwich  Festival  last 
year,  and  has  not  been  performed  since;  it  was  well  received 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  climax  of  the  concert  was  a  most  admirable  performance 
of  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C ;  we  are  sure  no  band  in  Europe 
could  have  surpassed  Mr.  Manns’  orchestm.  The  andante  m 
particular  was  most  exquisitely  rendered.  Of  the  work  itself 
we  ^  must  not  speak  at  the  risk  of  lapsing  into  Schubert’s 
ordinary  fault — diffuseness.  In  this  symphony  this  difluseness 
— which  after  all  is  a  sign  of  wealth — talces  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  outpouring  of  the  most  beautiful  melodies  that  perhaps 
were  ever  conceived  by  human  heart ;  here  his  length  becomes 
**  heavenly  ”  indeed,  as  Schumann  puts  it.  The  fact  that  the 
composer  never  had  a  chance  of  hearing  this  work,  and  that 
after  his  death  it  lay  unheeded  for  years  till  Schumann  dis¬ 
covered  it,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  contemporary 
blockheadedness  which  the  history  of  music  can  show.  The 
analysis  of  the  work  in  the  programme  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
concert  from  the  sympathetic  pen  of  “  G.”  we  read  with  re¬ 
newed  delight. 

Miss  Sterling  was  the  vocalist  of  the  concert.  She  gave 
with  much  feeling  the  noble  i*ecitative  and  air  ‘‘  Love  not  the 
world  ”  from  Mr.  Sullivan’s  oratorio  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  two 
of  her  favorite  German  songs,  “  Sei  still”  and  “  Wenn  ich  friiit 
in  den  Garten  geh,”  by  Joachim  Raff  and  Robert  Schumann 
respectively. 


DRAMA. 

MR.  BARRY  SDLLIVAN’S  MACBETH. 

We  wonder  how  many  different  Macbeths  have  appeared  on 
the  stage,  each  no  doubt  claiming,  and  believed  by  its  genera¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  true  Macbeth.  He  would  be  a  wise  man  whocould 
answer  this  question ;  he  would  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  at 
what  intervals  epochs  occur  in  art.  If  we  were  asked  to  say 
to  what  epoch  Mr.  Sullivan’s  Macbeth  belongs,  we  should  say 
that  it  belongs  to  tlie  epoch  of  Flaxman’s  Illustrations.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  epoch,  wherever  that  is  to  be  found,  at 
which  things  rare  and  strange  commend  themselves  to  the 
sightseer.  The  higher  art  of  the  present  generation,  which, 
whatever  it  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  dominated  by  the 
genius  of  William  Blake,  thinks  it  has  found  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
pression  for  Mr.  Sullivan’s  character  when  it  calls  them  “im¬ 
personations  of  sterling  value.”  Impersonations  of  V’ery  high 
value  they  are,  because  they  embody  with  something  very  near 
perfection  the  conceptions  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Sullivan  succeeds 
in  doing  something  ns  near  as  possible  to  the  very  thing  that 
he  intends  to  do,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  when  an  artist  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  realising  his  own  ideal,  if  that  is  an  ideal  which 
cannot  be  reached  without  long  and  ardent  labour. 

Is  Mr.  Sullivan’s  ideal  of  Macbeth  an  ideal  upon  which  such 
labour  as  he  has  evidently  given  is  worthily  expended  ?  We 


should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  dogmatically,  because 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  rendering  is  not  such  as  to  excite  speculation 
regarding  the  individual  character  of  Macbeth.  lie  raises  or 
lowers— not  recognising  the  absolute  in  art,  we  do  not  care  to 
decide  which — the  spectacle  to  such  a  level  that  the  consider¬ 
ation  foremost  in  our  minds,  on  seeing  it,  is  not  whether  it  is 
closely  true  to  the  expression  of  passion  or  character.  The 
severe  truth  of  passion  and  character  is  subordinated  to  nobility 
and^  grace  of  gesture.  If  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  presiding 
^nius  of  the  performance,  what  we  watch  for  is  not  any  start¬ 
ling  revelation  of  unsuspected  meaning  in  the  text,  but  dignified, 
graceful,  or  powerful  illustration  of  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.  The  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  it  is,  we  hike  it,  no  mean  praise,  is  that  if  he  were  photo- 
raphed  by  an  instantaneous  process  at  any  moment  from 
eginning  to  end  of  the  play,  his  attitude  would  be  statuesque, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  Flaxman.  Judged  by  that  stan¬ 
dard,  Mr.  Sullivan’s  picture  of  Macbeth  is  not  at  any  single 
moment,  i^oble  or  ungraceful,  and  there  is  no  other  actor  on 
the  English  stage  who  could  stand  comparison  by  the  same 
standard. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  severe  criticism  to  which 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  acting  has  been  subjected  in  some  quarters. 
Much  of  it  is  sound  enough,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  and 
much  of  it  is  right  in  impulse,  even  when  it  goes  wide  of  the 
mark.  But  its  mistake  has  been  to  look  for  one  thing,  and,  not 
finding  that,  to  pass  by  without  seeing  anything  else.  The 
gesture  of  the  actor  is  to  the  bearing  of  actual  life  what  metre 
is  to  the  prose  of  actual  life.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  condemned 
because  he  does  not  come  with  a  new  metre  to  n  generation 
rown  weary  and  disdainful  of  the  old ;  and  his  rare  powers  in 
andliog  the  old  forms,  aud  inspiring  them  with  fresh  life  by 
the  force  and  precision  of  his  execution,  have  not  received  due 
acknowledgment.  The  tide  of  opinion  just  at  present  runs 
strongly  against  gesture.  W e  in  tliese  islands  have  never  cared 
to  have  much  of  it  in  private  life,  and  now  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  we  wished  to  banish  it  also  from  the  stage,  or  re¬ 
strict  it  to  farce  and  pantomime.  The  ruling  aim  of  stage  art 
now  seems  to  be  picturesque  and  significant  attitude,  not  swiftly 
changing,  as  in  the  impersonations  of  the  old  school,  but  sus¬ 
tained  for  some  instants  upon  a  chosen  point.  There  is  an 
economy  of  force  in  the  new  method,  to  the  spectators  as  well 
as  to  the  actors.  The  incessant  movement  of  the  old  method  is 
apt  to  fatigue  and  worry  the  spectator,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  greater  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  actor.  But 
the  old  method  is  not  so  entirely  wrong  that  we  can  afford  to 
throw  it  away  without  consideration. 


MME.  CHAUMONT. 

Mme.  Chaumont’s  acting  is,  in  its  peculiar  way,  as  near  an 
approach  to  absolute  perfection  as  mimetic  art  can  make.  The 
two  parts  in  which  she  has  chosen  to  appear  are  almost  entirely 
monologues,  and  are  therefore  brief,  too  brief  perhaps  to  give 
full  scope  for  all  Mme.  Chaumont’s  power,  and  certainlv  far  too 
brief  for  those  who  are  beholders.  The  mastery  of  character 
is  so  perfect,  the  representation  so  subtle,  so  nearly  life-like,  as 
to  be  artistic,  while  never  descending  to  that  servility  of  mere 
copying  which  ends  bv  being  uninteresting,  that  there  can  be 
few  who  would  not  have  been  but  too  glad  if  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  each  performance  Mme.  Chaumont  had  been  kind 
enough  to  act  it  over  again.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for  that,  come  what  will  in  the  shape  of  dull  adaptations  and 
drearv  acting,  at  least  Chaumont  has  been  seen.  ^  In  Madame 
Attende  Monsieur  the  actress  has  to  personate  a  wife,  mad  with 
new-found  jealousy,  and  suffering  the  more  keenly  on  account 
of  former  calm.  In  a  quaint  old  French  story  the  husband, 
who  finds  his  wife  and  a  worthy  gentleman  lover-wise,  apolo¬ 
gises  for  his  unintentional  intrusion  and  withdraws,  warning 
them  to  be  more  cautious  in  future.  Not  so  Madame.  Writhing 
under  the  new  pain,  wild  for  revenge,  she  awaits  her  husband  in 
his  mistress’s  house,  where  she  comments  with  savage  simplicity 
on  the  luxury  she  beholds,  and,  while  inveighing  against  her 
husband’s  treachery,  thrusts  into  her  indignation  the  memory 
of  a  man’s  beauty,  which  shows  her,  too,  to  have  dabbled  in 
light  love,  and  muses  over  his  verse  in  the  intervals  of  her 
virtuous  wrath.  To  say  that  this  was  well  acted  by  Mme. 
Chaumont  is  to  say  nothing.  Every  changing  sentiment,  every 
thought,  each  impulse  that  actuated  Madame,  were  given  with 
magical  effect,  till  the  humour  of  the  situation  was  lost  in  the 
pathos  of  the  poor  little  woman’s  grief,  to  be  again  revived  by 
ner  own  idle  inconsistency.  Laughter,  pify>^  contempt,  were 
at  the  command  of  Mme.  Chaumont;  but  it  is  when  Madanie 
seizes  the  man’s  coat  and  woman’s  robe,  and  addresses  each  in 
turn  as  the  faithless  husband  and  the  detested  rival,  that  Mme. 
Chaumont’s  acting  rises  to  its  greatest  height ;  and  as  she  seems 
to  wring  from  the  imaginary  husband  the  excuse  that  he  has , 
loved  the  stranger-woman,  the  situation  assumes  something  of 
the  terrible  in  spite  of  its  broadly  farcical  effect.  It  is  the  ghastly 
scene  of  William  Godwin’s  ‘  Fleetwood,’  in  which  the  half-mad 
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husband  causes  models  to  be  made  to  represent  his  wife  and  her 
supposed  lover,  and  addresses  them  ns  human  beings,  put  into 
a  French  comedy  of  to-day.  But  if  Mme.  Chauniont  is  admir¬ 
able  in  this,  she  is  no  less  so  in  Toto  Chez  Tata^  in  which  also 
all  depends  on  her.  The  erotic  schoolboy  who  visits  the  cocotte, 
who  straddles  across  chairs  and  unbuttons  and  buttons  his 
waistcoat  like  a  boy  in  the  excitement  of  his  rapid  talk  and 
the  memories  of  his  desire  to  be  vicious  as  a  man,  is  a  mar¬ 
vellous  study  of  a  somewhat  strange  subject.  And  here,  it 
may  be  observed,  with  reference  to  these  two  plays,  that  we 
have  heard  a  little  too  much  of  their  evil  nature,  of  the  art 
with  poisonous  honey^  stolen  from  France  ”  kind  of  thing. 
Whatever  may  be  their  merits  or  defects,  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  harm  to  a  public  that  devours  “  Ouida  ”  by  the 
million;  and  os  long  as  we  permit  some  of  the  farces  that 
prelude  so  many  of  our  plays  to  desecrate  the  stage,  any 
over-great  prudery  comes  with  exceeding  ill-grace  from  us. 
Mme.  Chaumont’s  singing  is  such  as  to  make  the  delighted 
listener  think  that  to  possess  comparatively  little  voice  is  one 
of  the  surest  recommendations  to  vocal  success.  Every  sound, 
eveiT  gesture,  every  expression,  is  exactly  what  it  should  be, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  each  giies  to  make  up  a  whole  that, 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  unique. 


STRAND  THEATRE. 


After  the  admirable  parody  on  Dari' I  Druce  which  appeared 
in  JFVm,  it  seemed  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax  to  present  the 
world  with  another,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
Datil  Mamer  could  not  have  been  put  upon  the  stage  instead 
of  Dan' I  Tra~dttcedf  Tinker.  Nothing  need  be  considered  worth 
much  which  cannot  stand  the  sacred  test  of  ridicule,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  play  may  well  afford  to  endure  the  ordeal  by  laughter, 
if  it  be  no  more  severely  and  surely  applied  than  it  is  at  the 
Strand  Theatre.  Apart  from  the  (question  of  the  good  or  bad 
taste  which  inspired  the  production  of  Dan'l  Tra^wed,  the 
performance  is  out  a  poor  thing  at  the  best — by  no  means 
excellent  fooling  when  edl’s  done.  The  burlesque  is  not  wanting 
in  amusing  ideas,  or  rather  suggestions,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  making  Dan’l  considerably  oppressed  with  his  increased 
virtue,  and  occasionally  inclined  to  come  cut  with  an  oath  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  suppress^  on  the  recollection  of  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  his  adopted  child  has  wrought  The  chief  humour 
to  be  found  in  the  performance  lies  solely  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  the  dresses — and  of  nothing  else — to  be 
found  at  the  Ilaymarket.  Bead  and  gone  Jim  Fisk  once, 
with  all  serious  intent,  appeared-  with  his  Grand  Opera  House 
company  in  Hamlet  ,*  but  in  this  case  the  comic  element  was 
as  well  developed  as  it  is  not  in  the  present  instance.  Excep¬ 
tion  must  bo  made  in  favour  of  the  Dan’l  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
get-up  in  the  first  scene  is  remarkably  like  that  of  Mr.  Vezin, 
and  whose  appearance  in  curl  papers,  as  a  sign  of  his  improved 
condition,  in  the  other  scenes,  is  amusing.  The  chief  effect  in 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  drama  that  might  demand  somewhat  of  satire, 
the  utter  confusion  of  ages  which  would  permit  of  Dorothy 
being  Dan’l’s  granddaughter  instead  of  daughter,  might  have 
been  and  was  not  made  something  of.  The  burlesque  was 
preceded  bjr  a  comedy  called  Crewioivie,  which  was  acted 
much  above  its  merits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Strand  will 
soon  mve  something  more  worthy  of  witnessing  than  either  of 
the  plays  which  but  ill  succeed  Princess  Toto. 


GLOBE  THEATRE. 


Dion  Boucicault  once  wrote  a  very  dull  drama  called 
Jlimted  Downy  and  it  is  a  decided  pity  that  any  management 
thought  fit  to  revive  it.  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  is  an  effective 
Kawaon  Scudamore,  and  Miss  Louise  Willes  deserves  commen¬ 
dation  for  her  rendering  of  the  doubly-wedded  wife.  The  other 
husband  is  well  given  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  two  children  and 
a  dog  act  their  parts  well.  After  I'he  Viryinian^  however, 
and  a  case  recently  reported,  which  exactly  resembled  in  its 
leading  features  the  plot  of  this  play,  we  have  had  enough 
too  much  ”  of  tiresome  bigamy.  Hunted  Down  is  followed  by 
a  comic  opera,  A  Will  with  a  Vengeance^  which,  although  a 
little  too  amateur-theatrical  like,  is  by  no  means  unamusing. 
Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  cleverly  sustains  the  principal  part,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Cox  makes  a  very  picturesque  Corsican.  Much  of  the 
music  is  pretty,  and  A  will  with  a  Vengeance  might,  for  want 
of  a  better,  be  with  advantage  given  the  place  which  Hunted 
Down  now  occupies. 


President  alone,  without  any  balloting  for  inferior  officers.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  the  salaries  paid  to  our  public  functionaries 
are  inadequate.  His  views  of  business  and  of  a  protective 
tariff  are  those  of  an  intelligent  Englishman.  They  do  not 
surprise,  nor  do  they  altogether  convince  us.  As  we  are  to  be 
permitted  without  censure  to  impose  a  iarifi*  upon  foreign  goods 
*  large  enough  to  make  a  revenue  for  the  Government,’  the 
discrimination  in  our  own  favour  would  seem  to  be  neither  a 
selfish  nor  a  suicidal  one ;  nor  have  we  yet  ‘  frightened  foreign 
countries  out  of  sending  goods.’  We  do  not,  however,  intend 
to  discuss  Mr.  Walter’s  opinions  in  an  argumentative  way. 
We  appreciate  the  courtesy  which  seeks  good  rather  than  evil. 
We  like  a  traveller  who  can  criticise  us  without  the  insolence 
and  calumny  to  which  we  have  sometimes  been  subjected^ 
while  the  goodwill  of  an  Englishman  holding  a  position  so 
important  as  that  of  Mr.  Walter,  is  worth  having,  and  makes 
any  speculative  differences  of  opinion  of  no  consequence  what-- 
ever.”  Will  the  American  Eagle  obey  the  will  of  the  Jove  of 
England  ? 


The  Presidential  election,  apart  from  its  important  political 
aspects,  has  given  rise  to  several  good  stories,  one  of  which  is- 
exceedingly  amusing.  According  to  the  narrative  in  question, 
a  man  recorded  his  vote  for  Tilden  on  the  ground  that  he 
**  always  sympathised  with  him,  and  thought  that  Beecher  a 
bad  lot,  anyhow !  ” 


Occasionally  our  London  streets  present  to  the  observer 
exceedingly  pretty  pictures  and  much  food  for  philosophical 
reflection.  The  other  day,  during  the  wet  weather  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  one  of  the  stiff,  stalwart  Guardsmen  who  defend  so ' 
many  of  our  public  buildings  was  perceived  by  a  watchful 
beholder  to  cast  a  rapid,  hasty  glance  around  to  see  that  no 
one  was  looking,  and  then  take  out  of  the  wet  street  a  poor 
little  half-drowned  kitten,  and  place  it  comfortably  in  his 
sentry-box.  A  moment  later,  the  relieving-guard  came  by, 
and  our  soldier  was  erect  again ;  all  traces  of  a  possible  soft 
emotion  banished  from  his  face.  What  a  charming  essay 
Lamb  would  have  made  on  as  slight  a  theme  as  this. 


The  German  students  at  Vienna  appear  to  be  demon¬ 
stratively  patriotic.  On  the  recent  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  Schiller  statue  they  mustered  1,000  strong  in  a  torch¬ 
light  procession.  At  the  evening  commerSy  or  festive  meeting, 
they  did  not  tolerate  the  so-called  “  Austrian  People’s  Hymn  ” 
to  be  played,  which  is  no  People’s  Hymn  at  all,  but  a  dynastic 
Habsburg  song.  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  on  the  contrary, 
was  rapturously  received  and  sung ;  and  when  an  opposition  by 
a  small  knot  of  persons  was  attempted,  the  oppositionists  were 
in  a  trice  placed  in  the  fresh  air,”  as  the  German  students’ 
slang  phrase  is. 


The  Prussian  Patriotic  Association  of  Women,  one  of  the 
many  German  women’s  societies,  which  has  existed  for  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years,  is  composed,  according  to  statistics  just 
published,  of  383  branch  unions,  with  an  aggregate  number  of 
32,000  members.  Its  funds  amount  to  693,337  mark,  or  near 
upon  35,000/.  This  particular  association  is  mainly  destined 
to  promote  benevolent  aid  for  patriotic  purposes.  During 
times  of  war,  the  number  of  its  members  is  therefore  even 
larger.  Thus,  in  1870,  it  reached  30,740,  and  the  amount  of 
receipts  in  money  alone  was  then  1,800,000  mark,  or  90,000/., 
whilst  the  things  contributed  in  kind  amounted  to  more  than 
4,000,000  pieces,  weighing  upwards  of  1,000  cwt.  Some 
fifty  private  hospitals  were  founded  at  that  time  by  the 
Women’s  Association  in  question,  in  which  about  4,000 
wounded  were  received.  In  237  other  hospitals,  the  Society 
undertook  the  tending  of  67,000  sick  and  wounded.  Infant 
schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  reformatories  have  also  been 
benefited  by  this  Patriotic  Women’s  Association. 


Messrs.  Greenslade  have  fitted  up  a  factory  in  Bristol  for 
VARIORUM  NOTES.  female  labour  exclusively.  Upwards  of  eighty  women  are  now 

_ Q _  employed  by  the  firm,  and  are  receiving  very  good  wages.  The 

The  New  York  Tribune  hoe  interviewed  Mr.  John  Waller,  obtaining 

and  thus  crushes  into  a  nutshell  the  political  opinion  of  the  ormation. 

Timc«  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Walter  thinks  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  approved  of  a  prayer  to  be  used 

t  at  a  day  should  bo  specially  set  apart  for  the  election  of  the  throughout  Cornwall,  in  which  One  who  is  called  our  refuge 
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and  Btrength  is  besought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  the  diocese 
a  bishop  and  pastor,  who  may  be  so  merciful  that  he  be  not 
too  remiss,  and  so  minister  discipline  that  he  forget  not 
mercy.”  This  is  very  prettily  put.  Let  us  hope  that,  if  no 
one  is  moved  by  it  here  below  to  anything  else  but  scorn,  it 
may,  in  the  words  of  that  admirable  woman,  Mrs.  Poyser, 

have  a  right  effect  on  them  above.” 

Notes  and  Quenes  of  last  week  gives  two  explanations  of 
such  oaths  as  corbleu,  &c.  One  that  the  origin  of  corhleu 
and  parhleu  are  other  forms  of  corps  de  Bleu  (not  Dfew),  par 
Bleu,  Bleu  was  the  name  of  a  pet  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the 
kings  of  France.”  This,”  the  writer  adds,  I  read  in  some 
book  about  two  years  ago;  I  forget  its  title,  but  it  made 
such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  remembered  it  the  moment 
I  saw  the  words.  .  .  .  The  courtiers  swore  by  the  dog.”  The 
other  is  from  an  article  in  N IntermSdiaire  (October 
10,  1876,  p:  693) : — “  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Louis 
was  a  formidable  enemy  of  all  swearing,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  rank  blasphemy,  and  all  blasphemers  during 
his  reign  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  having  the  tongue 
pierced  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Now  it  appears  that  in  St. 
Louis*  days  men  swore  par  la  tete  Dieu !  le  corps  Dieu  / — 
la  mort  Dieu  /  &c.  The  frightful  punishment  decreed  by  the 
king  had  no  effect,  as  generally  happens  with  decrees  that  go 
unreasonably  beyond  the  mark.  Only,  to  avoid  the  harsh  law, 
without  giving  up  the  oaths,  the  obstinate  swearers  substituted 
for  the  forbidden  words  certain  equivalents — Par  la  inoii,  bleu! 
’—‘Par  la  sambleu! — Morbleu! — Corbleu! — Tete-bleu!  &c.,  con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  putting  the  harmless  syllable  bleu  for  the 
word  Dieu,  the  vain  use  of  which  word  excited  so  strongly  the 
susceptibility  of  the  holy  king.  This  brings  to  mind  a  pleasant 
trait  of  Henri  IV.,  who  often  swore,  Jamidieu  I  His  confessor 
(Coton)  pointed  out  that  the  gross  expression,  meaning,  ^  I  re¬ 
nounce  God!  ’  (if  so-and-so  be  not  true),  was  a  great  sin.  ‘  You 
are  right !  *  said  Henri.  *  In  future  I  will  say  Jamicoton ;  * 
and  he  afterwards  did  as  he  had  said.**  Just  as  the  gentleman 
in  *  Vivian  Grey  *  affected  to  swear  as  an  Italian,  by  the  body 
of  Bacchus,’*  &c.,  so  someone  may  feel  inclined  to  revive 
French  oaths,  and  it  is  as  well  to  know  their  origin. 

Mayfair,  once  celebrated  for  its  chapel  and  its  accommodating 
parson  Keith,  will  soon  be  able  to  boast  of  having  given  its 
name  to  a  periodical.  The  New  Year  will  know  Mayfair,  a 
sixpenny  weekly  journal,  of  liberal  views  and  independent 
opinions,  with  a  large  staff  of  writers,  whose  talents  will  be 
devoted  to  unfettered  consideration  of  current  affairs.  The 
attitude  of  Mayfair  is  to  be  political ;  but  literature,  the  drama, 
as  well  as  financial  affairs,  will  meet  with  a  due  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  paper  will  contain,  from  time  to  time,  short  stories, 
complete  in  one  number,  and  Parliament  will  be  looked  after 
by  the  well-known  writer  of  the  Under  the  Clock  ”  articles, 

which  the  World  was  celebrated.  JSlr  luce  luceUum. 


and  perhaps  a  Methodist.  The  Methodists  never  were  noted 
for  theology. 

M.  E.  Lavisse,  the  French  historian,  known  in  Germany  also 
by  his  writings  on  ancient  Prussian  history,  has  published  an 
essay,  entitled,  *  La  Fondation  de  I’Universitd  de  Berlin.*  In 
it  he  much  deplores  the  backwardness  of  his  country  in  scien¬ 
tific  research.  He  says  : — Cuvier  has  created  Comparative 
Anatomy ;  yet  in  all  France  we  have  only  one  professorial 
chair  for  it,  whereas  in  Germany  each  university  has  one.  The 
study  of  Oriental  languages,  begun  in  France,  now  flourishes 
chiefly  in  Germany ;  in  France  it  is  properly  pursued  in  but  a 
few  places.  Even  into  the  sacro-sanctum  of  our  own  language 
we  have  allowed  the  Germans  to  penetrate.  In  advance  of  us, 
they  publish  the  literary  monuments  of  our  old  speech.  Only 
quite  recently,  a  Society  has  been  formed  among  us,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  humiliation.’*  M.  Lavisse  speaks  bitterly  of 
the  probable  effects  of  full  re-Germanisation  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strassburg  will  have  on  Alsace.  Referring  to  the 
patriotic  lectures  which  Fichte  delivered  at  Berlin  during  the 
French  occupation,  he  remarks  that  if,  in  our  days,  a  Frenchman 
had  given  similar  lectures  in  a  town  occupied  by  a  foreign  army, 
he  would  soon  have  found  himself  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.  To  this,  it  may  be  replied  that  no  case  similar  to  that  of 
Fichte  arose  during  the  late  war;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  would  have  occurred  if  it  had  arisen. 

It  is  curious  to  learn,  from  the  New  York  Nation,  that  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  the  French  books  exhibited  proved 
much  more  successful  than  either  the  English  or  German.  The 
catalogue  of  the  French  collection  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  great  French  houses,  as  **  that  the  famous  establish¬ 
ment  of  Marne,  at  Tours,  can  turn  out  20,000  volumes  a  day,  or 
6,000,000  a  year,  and  that  the  equally  famous  house  of  Firmin 
Didot,  which  dates  back  into  the  seventeenth  century,  has  had 
its  collection  of  Greek  classics  set  up  entirely  by  female  com¬ 
positors,  of  whom  it  employs  260.’* 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute  announces  a  paper  on 
the  Egyptian  Myth  of  Ra  *’  for  Monday,  when  the  Institute 
meets  in  its  new  rooms. 

Chopin’s  correspondence,  until  lately  regarded  as  lost,  is 
now  stated  to  have  been  preserved  by  his  sister,  who  had  come 
from  Warsaw  to  Paris  shortly  before  the  death  of  her  brother. 
The  correspondence  consists  of  a  great  number  of  letters,  said 
to  be  of  importance  for  the  history  of  music.  A  German 
publishing  firm  has  acquired  this  interesting  collection  of 
letters  left  by  the.Polish  composer  for  13,000  francs,  and  will 
bring  them  out  in  a  German  translation. 

Some  of  the  American  papers  speak  very  highly  of  a  poem 
named  ^‘Deirdre,”  written  by  Mr.  Joyce,  and  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  a  high-class  publishing  house  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Joyce  is  an  Irishman  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  alre  ady 
written  many  poems  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  without 
creating  much  ot  a  sensation.  To  judge  by  the  criticisms  in 
some  of  the  American  papers,  it  might  almost  appear  that  the 
publication  of  “  Deirdre  ”  divided  attention  in  the  United 
States  with  the  Presidential  election. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Dawson  removes  a  very  popular 
lecturer  from  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  Institutions  and 
Associations.  Mr.  Dawflon  was  to  have  delivered  two  lectures 
this  month  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Philosophical  Institute,  on 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Dawson  was 
born  in  1821,  and  was  therefore  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Reform  Union,  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  will  deliver  a  lecture  next  month  in  Manchester  ^  On 
the  Abuses  of  a  Landed  Gentry.” 


The  medical  journals  report  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Laverton,  a  widow,  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  who,  it  appears,  was 
in  the  habit  of  consuming  a  bottle  of  brandy,  in  addition  to 
some  wine,  every  two  days.  Mrs.  Laverton  took  no  food, 
became  very  ill,  sometimes  kept  her  bed,  refused  to  see  a 
surgeon,  refused  to  take  any  physic,  and  at  last  died,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  or  doctors.  On  this  an  inquest  was  held, 
and  a  Cornish  jury  returned,  and  a  Cornish  coroner  received, 
the  verdict  of  “  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God.”  Lancet 
declares  that  it  “  has  rarely  met  with  a  more  improper  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  public  enquiry  than  this.”  We  quite  concur  with 
our  contemporary,  but  for  different  reasons.  Mrs.  Laverton 
was  acting  quite  within  her  right  in  refusing  to  see  a  surgeon, 
but  the- jury  were  clearly  in  the  wrong  in  averring  that  be¬ 
cause  the  doctor  had  not  visited  her  she  had  died  by  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  God.  Surely  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  public 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  God  than  the  character  of  the 
medical  profession.  But  perhaps  there  is  in  this  something 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  Had  the  doctors  been  allowed  to 
visit  the  widow,  she  need  not  have  died ;  in  which  case  the 
visitation  of  God  could  not  have  taken  place.  That  is  evidently 
the  meaning  of  the  Lancet's  indignation  against  the  Cornish 
jury  and  their  coroner,  who  no  doubt  is  some  paltry  lay  fellow. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Addison,  Julia.  -Isabel  St.  Clair.  A  Eomance  ofthe  Seventeenth  Century.  (Crown 
8vo.)  Beming^n  and  Co.  6*. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.— Rose  in  Bloom.  A  Sequel  to  “  Eight  Cousin*.”  (Small  8to.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  Zt,  6d. 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  F.  B.  CHAmRTOK. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thnrsday,  and  ^tnrday,  at  7.45,  RICHARD  HI.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
MACBETH.  Mr.  Barry  Sallivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  0.  Van*' 
denhoff,  H.  Russell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Donglas  H.  Evans,  O.  R.  Ireland, 
Percy  ^11,  C.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master 
Grattan ;  Mrs.  Hermann  Vesin,  Madame  Fanny  Huddwt,  Misses  Edith  Stuart 
and  Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  tUf.  to  £4  44.  Doors  open  at 
C.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


Annitage,  Ellen  8.— The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  247.) 
Longmans.  2*.  M.  '  • 

Amokl,  .Thomas,  M.A. — Beowulf.  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem  of  the  Eighth 
Century.  (Demy  8ro,  pp.  223.)  Longmans.  12#. 

Beckett,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart.— A  Book  on  Building.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  862.)  C. 
Lockwood  and  Co.  It.  Gd. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1877.  (Small  8ro,  pp.  287.)  J.  Greenhlll.  44. 
Chambers’s  Cyclopeedia  of  English  Literature.  Third  edition.  In  2  vols.  (Royal 
8vo,pp.  816,  816.)  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Craik,  Georgians  M.— Anno  Warwick.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  214. 

Dennis,  John.— Studies  in  English  Literature.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  444.)  E.  Stan¬ 
ford.  74.  6d. 

Do  Worms,  Baron  Henry.— The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Second  edition. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  841.)  Hiapman  and  Hall.  94. 

Edwards,  H.  S. — The  Slavonian  Provinces  of  Turkey.  (Sq.  crown  8to,  pp.  60.) 
E.  Stanford.  l4. 

Evans,  T.  Simpson,  M.A. — Life  of  Robert  Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

(Crown  8ro,  pp.  234.)  Longmans.  104.  Gd. 
rorsyth,W.  E.  U.,  B.A.— The  Oiejof  Horace  in  EnglLh  Verse.  (Crown  8 vo, 
pp.  183.)  Longmans.  54. 

Indignation  Meetings  of  the  Liberals  and  the  CJonduct  of  Affairs  in  the  East.  By 
an  English  Liberal.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  35.)  W.  Ridgway.  l4. 

Kingston,  W.  H.  O.— Snow  Shoes  and  Canoes.  (Sq.  crown  8vo,  pp.  836.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  74.  Gd. 

Markley,J.  T. — Stray  Thoughts  on  Many  Themes.  PP-|f*2.)  Peter¬ 

borough  ;  W.  H.  Pentney. 

Milner,  Edith.— A  Sunshine  in  the  Shady  Place.  (Crown  8vo.)  Houlston  and 
Sons. 

Nesbitt,  M.  L.— Harold’s  diolce.  (Crown  8vo.)  Houlston  and  Sons. 
Newbould,F,  A.— Nameless.  A  Novel.  (Crown  8 vo.)  Remington  and  Co. 

No  Name  Scries. — Deirdre.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  262.)  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  54. 
Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  1877.  (Sq.  crown  8vo.)  Ben  George.  54. 

Poetical  Works  of  Ebenezer  Elliott.  Edited  by  his  Son.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  419,  415.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  184. 

Eoutledgo,  James.— Popular  Progress  in  England.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  631.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  164. 

Sermons  by  Alexander  Macewen,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  293.) 
J.  Maclehose. 

Emiles,  Samuel.— Huguenots  In  England  and  Ireland.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  440.) 
J.  Murray.  It.  Gd. 

Smiles,  Samuel.— Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  438.)  J.  Murray. 
Stapleton,  Josiah  Glode. — ”  Shall  He  live  again.”  (4to,  pp.  87.)  Remington  and 
Co.  74.  Gd. 

Stawel,  Augustus.— Manslaughter :  a  Chronicle.  In  3  Vols.  (Crown  8vo.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  314.  Gd. 

Tcgetmeicr,  W.  B.— Scholar’s  Handbook  of  Household  Management  and  Cookery. 
(Fcp.  Svo.pp.  132.)  ilocmillan  and  Co. 

The  Laurel  Bush.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentlemau.”  (Crown  8yo.) 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  IO4.  Gd. 

Todhunter,  John.— Laurella,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  275.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Tytlcr,  Sarah.— By  the  Elbe.  In  3  Vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
814.  Gd. 

Viardot,  Louis,  and  other  Writers.— History  of  Painters  of  all  Schools.  (Super- 
royal  8vo,  pp.  467.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  424. 

Wood,  J.  T.,  F.S.A. — Discoveries  at  Ephesus.  (4 to.)  Longmans.  634. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  O.,  M.A. — Nature’s  Teachings.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  533.)  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.  214. 

Wyndhani,  Hon.  Percy,  M.P.— The  Eastern  Question.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  24.) 
Hardwickc  and  Buguc.  l4. 


npHE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  on  the  EASTERN 

X  QUESTION  is  fixed  for  Frtdat,  December  8,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London, 
W.,  at  Twelve  o’clock  noon.  The  Duke  of  WEHTViNffTKii,  K.G.,  and  the  Earl  of 
8HArTE.*<BURY,  K.G.,  to  preside.  Admission  by  Ticket  only  to  Representatives. 
Persons  sympathising  with  the  object  of  the  Conference  d^irous  of  admission 
must  apply  to  28  Canada  Building,  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GEORGE  HOWARD,  ) 

F.  W.  CHESSON,  \  Hon.  Sect. 

J.  W.  PROBYN.  ) 

Dec.  1,  1876.  E.  8.  PRYCE,  Secretary. 


^VACCINATION.  —  COOKED  STATISTICS.— The 

V  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  EVIDENCE  of  Mr.  EMERY  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Co'umons  on  this  all-important  point  is 
NOW  PUBLISHED  by  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH,  Euston  Road, 
Ix)ndon,  and  may  be  had,  price  Id.,  or  l|d.  by  post. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  0)ntract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Bank  of  south  AUSTR.\LIA,  incorporated  bj  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  BiUs  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


[PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


•IKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing^ 

CroK,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

SeeretarUt  J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aeeretarut  ^  jyjjjj  j,  BROOMFIELD. 


OSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  KC. 

CAa/rnirrrt— Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Alliance  Bank. 


Unequalled  Advantages  to  Assurers. 

1. — Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 

Preminms  in  Government  Securities. 

2.  — Policies  indisputable. 

8.— No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  .my  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  If  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 

holders’  rights  L^ing  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

5.  — Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  cither  on  loan  or  surrender, 

4U  per  cent,  of  tbo  Premiums  paid. 

PERIODICAL  PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMPANY. 

(First  Policy  issued  December,  1871.) 

Annual  Premium  Income. 

81st  December,  1872  . ’..  ..  £8,008 

30th  June,  1873  £20,952 

3 1 st  December,  1873  .  £31,006 

3lBt  December,  1874  .  £43,306 

Slst  DoJcmber,  1875  .  £50,588 

Position  of  the  Company  on  31st  December,  1875. 

Policies  in  force— 2,282,  assuring  £1,141,015. 

Total  Premiums  received- £122,899. 

Profits  in  Life  Funds— (Being  Surplus  over  and  above  the  sum  required  to  cover 
the  Risks,)  £7,489  34.  7d. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


AN  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,691,  NOVEMBER  25,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Emiicror  of  Russia  to  the  English  People. 

The  American  Difficulty.  The  Chefoo  Convention. 

Constitutional  Renovation . 

Indiscriminate  Charity.  Court  and  Fashion.  On  Transatlantic  Machines, 

”  The  Public.” 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bikkbeck  Buu.DiNa  Society,  29  and  SO  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lnno. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVB 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immed  a‘e  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildingi, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  (Theqne-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  cloeee  Kt 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partlculart,  may  he  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Lorenzo  de’  Modici.  The  Writings  of  Dr.  Whewell. 

Studies  in  English  Art. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Barthold}'.  Recent  Travels.  Chess, 

Minor  Notices.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Music, 


Drama, 


Variorum  Notes, 


Subscription,  post  free,  154.  per  annum 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STB  AND,  W.C, 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

"PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

-1-  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees.  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 
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A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particniar  person  Is  nodoabt  a  (theoretically) 
remold  contingency ;  but  as  It  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  jonmey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecunhiry  sense)  ni;»y  be  extiiiffuished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


/^UTLER\. — WILLIAM  S.  BURTOX  has  the  most  varied 

Assortment,  all  warranted.  _  . ,  1  _  i 

j  .  Table  I  Dessert  Carvers, 

The  Diodes  are  of  the  finest  Steel.  Knives  I  KnivM  I  ner  P*ir 


Dessert 

Knives 


Carvers, 
per  Pair 


Railway  accidext  mutual  assurance 

COMPANY.  LTMlTKn. 


3^-inch  ivory  handles  . perdos. 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
OrFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 


TnUSTKKS. 


Do.  electro -silvered  hauilles 


extra  large 
African 
silver  ferrules 
silver  blades 


James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  E.^.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.U.A.S. 

niRBCTOTW. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KiiL3ale(C7)afr«  II.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P,  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago,  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsti. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


®^"^T0N,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  Appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogne,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  I.lsts  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty 
large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.  89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,1a,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman 
Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Nownmn  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  New¬ 
man  Street  and  Newman  Men's,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  Is  trifling.  William 
8.  Bdrtox  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flx^  rate. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
Insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S.. 
Managing  Director. 


JDOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 


Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Froprietori— TATLOK  BROTHEBS,  London. 


"VTOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

J^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 


The  Globe  says ; — “  Taylor  Brothers’  Maravilla  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Ck)ooa  in  the  Market.” 


Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  :-76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Sold  in  tin-lined  Faokete  only,  by  all  Qrocers. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  U. 

OX  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NBRVE  POWEIl.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerveus 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kirby, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


J^EXNETT'S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

P>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


rro  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drav^g,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 


JOHN  TANN’S 


Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitclieners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  ht>at ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establisliments,  and  one  in  action,  may  bo 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 


BY  SORTING  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

”  Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  urith  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineiy, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  os  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  householo 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J-  ^  IT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
343,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  KTi\c\e.”— Standard. 


EINAHAN  Si  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall  : — 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whi.sky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  f^  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

•  20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


-I-'  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— 5//iB<iard. 

**  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil."—Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HassalL 

Nini  Prize  Medals  awarde  l  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustratloos  by 

.....  ...  _ r -  T, — ........  Kn  4'V.A 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  <‘Queen’fl” 

Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  424.  doz.,  net. 

p  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Sports- 

vJT  man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  60s.  per  doz.,  net. 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooeseea,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalsBographlc.'i’,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Foc-similes  of  Me  iols  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  View's  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  3tc.,  3ic. 

PoY  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawybr. 


p  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  au^lied 

VJT  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRAN^  Dia- 


tiUery,  Moi^tone.  Garage  free  in  England 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^  I MIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-L  mation,  canaing  soreness  aud  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation.  Inducing 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s, 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations 
Meet  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  andTRA YELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
eeoured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  thee  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  fom 
of  juiubee.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
hf  aling.  M.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  li.  M.,  labelled 
“  jambb  Epps  Si  Co.,  HomoBopathIc  Chemists,  48  Threalneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 
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■vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRDOS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cnre  bimfelf,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  A  RADIO  A  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhanstion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V_^  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  .  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

Gentlemen,—!  have  long  known  and  apprcciatod  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVAIJSNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  Its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

V>^  *•  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

ftreoeb,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 

Jtreservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  'The  child,  not 
our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  'The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  tlonrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
^yal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  3«.  6d. ;  48  cops,  6«. ; 
288  cups,  30«. ;  376  cups,  55j. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sen,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  Ze.  6d, ; 
2  lb.,  6i. ;  24  lb.,'50*. 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendome,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gassc,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  g'*neral  bodily  health,  and  indnees  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The4«.  6d.  Bottle  oontaius  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

P  R AC  ROFT’S^I^CA~¥uT  ~TOOTri  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2<.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

Y  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER^will  com- 

pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  canses  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6d.  each. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Y\7niTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  bo  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  'Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  21i.,  26#.  6d.,  and  3l4.  Bd. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
314.  Bd.,  424.,  and  624.  Bd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  Bd, ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiccadUly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA,  r  xrAi>T 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’ Indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &C.,  foT  VARI- 
nervousness.  asthma,  oougb.  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and  *  ^  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty- three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICnOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beoome  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

8 rescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  mv  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Gramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
M  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hasmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

^URE  OF  DEBILITyTHbAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritotion  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lost^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des-  Islet.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
mefficinc,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stockiag.  Price,  44.  Bd.,  7s.  Bd.,  10s.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3s.  Bd.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  If  psdntcd  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6<i.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74.  Bd, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  Bd. 
Registered  letter,  Bd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings.' 
T.  CULLETON,  S^l  Engpwver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  Bd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Bd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ,  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  Bd. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortwt  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  ^al  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin'i 
Lane),  W.C. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion,  - 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Barf,  ot  the  X^ALL  PROGRAMMES,  by  CULLETON.  —  All  tb© 
French  Navy.on  her  latevoyage  round  the  world,have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S  newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 


French  Navy.on  her  latevoyage  round  the  world, have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Ronrrieu.  Roads  off 
HySres,  16th  May,  1873.” 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  1  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
84.  6d.;  21b.,  64. ;  61b.,  144.;  121b.,  284.;  241b.,604. 


Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
bourae  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Ia,  £2  2a, 

£3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  6s.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(DESCRIPnVK  CATALOGUK  POST  FRKE  ON  APPUCATTON.) 

pnblic  are  respectfully  Invltei  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  gold  fewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low:  tha 
jewellery  is  beautifully  finished  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 


LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisUng  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &o. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings : 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4*.  2d,  The 


GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4j.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarkk. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  PackftM,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containingyfre  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

_  HIOHKB  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7s.  6d.  AND  12*.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADY’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.—**  Decidedly  good.” — ”  Marvellous  how  it  la  produced  at  the  price.” — “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — ** Deserves  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public." 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exc/tanged,  or  the  money  returned^  if  tent  by  return  qfpott. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Sic.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E.—Agentt  Wanted,  Zibeml  fVrm*. 


NTJDA.  VERITAS.— GREY  RATR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
wrill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6<f.  Testimouials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OF  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 
Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SAIjINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEIALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  toConsuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small-Pox,  &c.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickcew. 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


BROWN  and  POISON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“OHEEBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1*.  td,  per  bottle. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig's  sigMtaro  across  labeL 

JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HODSB). 

COEN  FLOUR 

•■18  DBCIDKDLT  SDPBKIOR.;^^^  IS  THE  BEST. 

T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach -acbe,.8i<AneaB,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenlenoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  offoctoal.  Ask  your  Chemist  fora  Ir.  l^d. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzjl  Thomson,  187  (Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstook 
Hill,  London,  and  Judge  for  yourself. 

Tp  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

I’J  •  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  L  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  E*ickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b<i  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  g^uaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  B.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCR— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

AJ.  celebrated  Sauoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  L  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elixabeth  Latenby." 

TTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — With  the  darkening  days  and 

JlX  changing  temperature^  the  digestion  becomes  impaired,  the  urer  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  the  mind  despondent,  unless  the  oause  of  the  irregularity  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  blood  and  body  by  an  alterative  like  these  Pills.  They  rodireotly 
to  the  source  of  the  evil,  thrust  out  all  impurities  from  the  circulation,  redooe 
distempered  organs  to  their  natural  state,  and  correct  all  defective  or  oontami- 
nated  secretions.  Such  easy  means  of  instituting  health,  strength,  and  dieerfal- 
ness  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  whose  stomachs  are  weak,  whose  minds  are 
much  harassed,  or  whose  brains  are  overworked.  Holloway’s  is  eseentially  a 
blood-tempering  medicine,  whereby  its  influence,  roaching  the  remotest  fibre  of 
the  frame,  effects  a  universal  good. 
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SPOONS  imp  FORKS. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OP  PURE  SIIiVEB  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18<.  6d.  to  120#. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12#. ;  DEASERT,  20#. ;  TABLE.  30#.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  30#. ;  DE.SSERT,  20#.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50#.  to  130#. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVE-S.  in  Case,  4.>#.  to  120.».  the  Dozen. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  250#. 

BETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  e:)ch  and  CARVERS,  75#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  BETS,  70s.  to  800#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15#.  6d.  to  85#. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


Just  pnbli-'.hed  for  1877. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


E  #.  d.  £  #.  d,  £  t.  d.  £  #.  d. 

12  Table  Forks .  Ill  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12DesMrtdo .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Balt  do .  0  2  0  0  8  0  0  4  0  0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1  6  0  2  0  0  2  0 

8  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 

1  Grayy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6  0  9  6  0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . -f .  0  9  C  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6  0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  8  6  0  5  0  0  5  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  056070080090 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0  4  9  0  4  0  0  5  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8  0  0  3  6  0  4  0 

_ _ _  8  4  on  2  8!i2  11  618  19  6 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  boweyer  old,  can  be  re- 
sllyered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  giyen  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

TVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

-L  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  baye  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8#.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  80#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Be<i-room  Fire-irons,  3#.  to  5#.  9(/. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  Od.  to  60#. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6d.  to  30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  95#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  Gd.  to  30#. 

Papier  M&ch^  ditto,  30#.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  11#.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

^  BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

wu  j  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 

nnders,  fl^Irons,  Fumishlng  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
”  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


BICHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

.  TO  ZXBIS,  MA-JESTY, 

336  STEAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


X  Y  Z 

Britiah  and  Continental. 
No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


rilHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC.  Price  U.  Containing  the 

-I-  Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  and  Terms ;  Monthly  Notices,  Sunday 
Lessons ;  Meteorological  Tables  and  Remarks ;  Astronomical  Facts  and 
Phenomena  ;  Tabies  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Tides ;  with  a  klisccllaneons  Register 
of  infonnation  connected  with  Government,  Legislation,  Commerce,  and 
Edneation  ;  and  various  iiseful  Tables. 

The  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC.  Price  2s,  Qd, 

A  Year-Book  of  Ocn'ral  Information  for  1877,  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Mathamatics,  Geogr.tphy,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy,  Public  Improve¬ 
ments,  Legislation,  Statistics,  Ac. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION,  bound 

together  in  cloth,  price  4#. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC.  Price  GJ.  Elegant,  useful, 

and  portable,  it  is  essentially  adapto<l  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from  its 
miniature  size,  but  from  its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  matter  for  occasional  reference. 

It  is  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  for  Presents. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  .SHEET  ALMANAC 

Price  2#.  On  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting- 
house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  the  chief  Officers  of  State, 
Jndges,  Public  Offices,  London  Bonkers,  and  Insurance  Offices,  with  very 
copious  Postal  Information,  and  is  embellished  with  a  View  of  the  Now 
Government  Buildings  in  Parliament  Street,  of  which  Proof  Improssions 
on  thick  paper  may  to  had  at  3#.  each. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Ludgatc  HUl,  London  ;  and  all  BookseUori. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the**  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April ‘2m,  1873. 

**  TUB  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  vhat  our  oum  *  leading  Journal*  is  fa 
England.'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  to  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnbs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
to  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  housee, 
as  may  to  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  to  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Americpn  pnblic,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  **flATURDAT  REVIEW,**  November  dth,  1872. 

**For  many  years '^the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribuxx  Office.  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2$.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Size,  7|  by  2^  inches.  The  eight  tones  may  to 
selected  from  the  following : — Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  Soul — Thy  will  to 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Summer— Meet  me  In  the  Lane,  Love— Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Waltz  —Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man — Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She's  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE. — This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  to 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 

One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  -AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately." — British  Mail,  April  13,  1876.  ”  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.” — Budget, 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  to  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 
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THE  LATE  CYCLONE  OVER  BAKAROANJ. 

Just  ready,  One  Volume,  8vo.,  pp.  xx.-60,  cloth,  price  21s. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  BAKARGANJ :  ITS  HISTORY  &  STATISTICS 

BY  II.  BEVERIDGE,  B.C.S. 

The  Second  Chapter  is  entirely  devoted  to  its  Physical  Features — Climate,  Cyclones,  Tides,  Rivers,  L.vkes,  and  Swamps. 

London :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

SIXIiFEISrOE. 

FUNNY  FOLK’S  ANNUAL 

nsrow  i2.E-A.2D‘sr. 


MR.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE'S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  15*. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  M.P. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

- ♦ - 

MARK  EYLMEE’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spexdkr,  Author  of  “  Jocclj*n*8  Mistake,*’  Ac.  3  vols. 

Mrs.  Spender  maintains  her  high  reputation  by  means  of  this  truly  attractire 
novel.  It  cannot  but  be  extensively  approved  and  admired.”— J/fMrnijre/-. 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDoxald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  hnman  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year.” — John  Bull. 

NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat, 

Author  of  ”  Old  Myddelton's  Money,”  Sio.  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  powerful  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling.” — Examiner. 

POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne. 

“  Miss  Bj-me’s  story  has  vigour  and  style  to  recommend  H.^—Athenceum. 

GLENCAIEN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

_  {Next  week. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  Published,  a  New  Edition. 

QONGS  of  a  LIFE.  By  Charlf.3  P.  O’Conor,  Author 

of  ”  Wreaths  of  Fancy.”  A  Red  Bordered  Edition,  bound  in  boards,  with 
Illustrations  by  Miss  M.  E.  Edwabds  and  others. 

Price  it. ;  post  free,  it.  2d. 

“Songs  sung  by  Irish  workmen.  They  have  gaiety,  tunc,  pathos.  They 
Invigorate.” — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  They  have  a  charm.  All  will  find  in  these  songs  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.” 

Examiner. 

“  Written  by  one  who  knows  something  of  the  divine  impulse  which  alone 
can  make  the  poet.” — Kentith  Mercury. 

“  He  has  foaght  himself  a  place  among  the  noble  army  of  singers— who  are 
workers.” — Lloyd't  Newt.  _ 

“  KENTISH  MERCURY,”  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  8.E. ;  and  2 
Grocers*  Hall  Court,  London.  Copies  can  also  be  h^  of  the  Author.  CHARLE.3 
P.  O’CONOR,  6  Florence  Cottages,  New  Cross  Road,  Deptford,  London,  8.E. 


(OPERATIC  LEAFLETS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.— Popular 

Themes  from  the  best  Operas,  arrange  1  and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
Oborob  Fkkdeiuck  West.  Twenty-five  Numbers,  2s.  6/.  each.  Six  of  the 
same  may  be  bad,  as  ea!^y  Piano  Duets,  3a.  each.  Post  free  at  half-price. 

London  :  Robert  Cocio?  A  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  where  may  be  had, 
gratis  and  post  free,  a  Catalogue  of  all  Mr.  West's  Piano  Music. 

George  Frederick  wests  questions  re¬ 
lating  TO  THE  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.-Flfteenth  Edition,  Is. ;  or 
in  limp  cloth,  Is.  id. 

“  Mr.  West’s  ‘  Questions  Relating  to  the  Theory  of  Music*  was  originally  com¬ 
piled  by  the  talcntod  author  for  tlie  use  of  his  own  pupils  chiefiy ;  but  so  greatly 
did  the  public  appreciate  the  work  that  It  quickly  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  is  now'  regarded  os  a  standard  book.” — Vide  Brighton  Timet. 

George  Frederick  west’s  gems  Selected  from 

the  GREAT  MASTERS.*  Arranged  and  Fingered  for  the  Pianoforte. 
100  Numbers.  34.  each  ;  post  free  at  half-prioe.  A  List  of  Contents  gratis  and 
post  free. 

All  sheet  music,  including  the  pubUcationa  of  all  the 

Trade,  promptly  forwarded  by  post  at  HALF  the  MARKED  PRICE. 
Payment  received  in  postage  stam{)s. 

Loudon :  Uobbut  Cocks  k  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

Logic,  deductive  and  inductive 

Deductive,  44.  id.  Inductive,  64. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Third  Edition,  IO4.  id. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  it.id. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  44.  id. 

*1116  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  134. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  154. 

London,  LONGMANS  Si  00. 


A  NEW  STOBT  BY  MB.  B.  D.  BLACKMOBE, 

kktttled 

T^REMA ;  or,  My  Father’s  Sin,  is  now  being  published  in 
Ali  the  “  Comhill  Magazine.”  The  first  part  appeared  in  the  Novkmbbr 


Nomber. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Plaoe. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  204. 

IHE  CORNHILL  magazine  for  December.  With 

lUostrations  by  Gbobob  du  Mauribr  and  Frank  Dickskb. 

CONXKJITB* 

CARITI.  ("With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  XIX.— The  Holy  Inqui¬ 
sition.  XX. — The  Penigino.  XXI. — A  Confidence. 

CULTURE  AND  MODERN  POETRY. 

TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

CHARLES  OF  ORLEANS. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  _ 

EREMA ;  or.  My  Father's  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  Vll.— 
Discomfiture.  VIII. — A  Doubtful  Loss.  IX.— A  Water¬ 
spout.  X.— A  Nugget.  XI. — Rovers. 

:  London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Plaoe. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published, 

DANIEL  DEEONDA. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

A  New  Edition  in  4  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  214. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

TNAUGURAL  address  to  the  SOCIETY  for  the 

JL  DEVELOPMENT  of  EDUCATION,  delivered  at  the  Society  of  .^rts, 
November  8,  1876,  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Zinckb,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  8vo. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

London  ;  SMiTH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  published,  price  I4. ;  by  post,  l4.  Id. 

rpHE  INDIGNATION  MEETINGS  of  the  LIBERALS 

X  and  the  CONDUCT  of  AFFAIRS  in  the  EAST. 

BY  AN  ENGLISH  LIBERAL. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  PiccadUly ;  and  aU  Booksellers. 

O PINAL  CURVATURE:  its  Mechanical  Treatment  by  a 

O  continuous,  gentle,  pliant  force,  tending  to  induce  Rwtoration  of  Vertebral 
Eauilibriam  through  the  medium  of  natural  mnscular  action,  without  exercising 
bodily  reetraint.  Price  24.  Ukather  B'.aa,  Assoc.  I.C.E. 

CHURCHILL,  Old  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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IETOTICIEj- — This  day  is  published, 


HIS  LEnERS  AND  MEMORIES  OF  HIS  LIFE 


EDITED  BY  HIS  WIFE. 

With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting. 

Two  Volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  price  36s. 


IsTOTICE. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS’  New  Book,  “CURRENT  COIN,”  is  now  ready  at  aU 

the  B^ksollcrs,  price  6s,  The  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS’  other  Works  are — 

SPEECH  IN  SEASON.  Third  Edition.  Price  9s. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Ninth  Edition.  Price  7s.  Qd. 

UNSECTARIAN  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s.  6(f. 

TsTOTICE. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  ROBERTSON’S  “  NOTES  on  GENESIS  ”  will  be  published  early  in  December. 
OUTLINES  Of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE.  By  David  Syme.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  modern  School  of  Political  Economy  and  to  construct  a  system  of  doctrine 
in  place  of  that  now  existing,  to  the  Method,  Matter,  and  Form  of  which  the  Author  is  entirely  opposed. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  GAME  of  BENGAL  and  the  NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES 

of  INDIA.  By  Capt.  J.  H.  Baldwin,  F.Z.S.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4to.,  cloth,  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  STRUGGLE  for  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  in 

ENGLAND.  By  A.  Bisset.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  24#. 

The  INFLUENCE  of  FIRE-ARMS  UPON  TACTICS.  Historical  and  Critical 

Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of  Superior  Rankin  the  German  Army.  Translated  by  Capt,  E.  H.Wickham,  R.A.  Demy  8vo.,cl.,7#.6rf. 

The  POEMS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  “The  Corn-Law  Rhymer.”  Collected 

Edition.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  18#. 

RAYS  from  the  SOUTHERN  CROSS.  Poems.  By  Georgiana  Feacocke.  With 

Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  P.  Walsh.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  10#.  6a. 

NEW  CHEAP  EDITIONS,  price  Two  Shillings  each,  just  published. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY :  A  Matter-of-Pact  Story.  With  Frontispiece. 

ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders.  With  Frontispiece.  |  HIRELL.  By  John  Saunders.  With  Frontispiece. 

DAVID  LLOYD’S  LAST  WILL.  By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  “  Jessica’s  First 

Prayer,”  &c.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  2#.  6c?. 

SIR  spangle  and  the  DINGY  HEN.  By  Letitia  McClintock.  Illustrated.  Imp.  16mo., 

cloth,  price  2#.  6d. 

TRIPP’S  BUILDINGS:  a  Study  from  Life.  By  Miss  Drummond.  With  Frontispiece. 

,  Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3#.  6d. 

NORTHERN  QUESTION ;  or,  Russia’s  Policy  in  Turkey  Unmasked.  Demy  8vo.,  sewed,  2s. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  MESSRS.  TRUBNER  &  GO., 

SUITABLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

BELLOW’S  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  Second  Edition.  32mo. 

pp,  616,  with  Four  Mivps,  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  roan  with  tuck,  price  10#.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By  Julius  de  Mosenthal,  Consul- 

General  of  the  South-African  Republic  for  France,  and  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c., 
and  Jamf.s  Edmund  Hartino,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  &c.  8vo.,  with  Eight  full-page 
Illustrations  and  Twenty  Woodcuts,  cloth,  price  10#.  6(?.  [Just  published. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition, 

considerably  Enlarged.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  16#.  [Just  published. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

By  Reinhold  Pauli.  Translate!  by  Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-340, 
cloth,  price  6#.  [Just  published. 

The  SONG  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  208,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  5#.  [Nearly  ready. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  trsvnslations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el  Kheiyam,  and  from  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  Poets. 
Among  the  Original  IHeoos  will  be  found  “  Ye  Hole  in  ye  Walle,”  “A  Legend  of  Barnwell  Abbey,”  “The  Devil  to  Pay,”  &c. 

AMONGST  MACHINES  :  a  Description  of  various  Mechanical  Appliances  used 

in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Metal,  and  other  Substances.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 
Y’oung  Mechanic.”  lmi)erinl  16mo.,  pp.  viii.-336,  cloth,  price  7#.  6c?.  [Just  published. 

The  YOUNG  MECHANIC  :  a  Book  for  Boys ;  containing  Directions  for  the  use  of 

all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of  Steam-Engines  and  Mechanical  Models,  including  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and 
Metal.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  16rao.,  pp.  iv.-346,  and  Seventy  Engravings,  cloth,  price  6#. 

London  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill, 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 
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Price  One  ShUling,  with  Ponr  Illostrations. 


A  NEW  STORY  by  MRS,  OLIPHANT,  entUUd 
**  Young  Musgrave/’  %cUl  begin  in  the  January  Number  of 
MA CMILLANS  MA  OAZINE, 


BELGEAVIA, 

No,  122,  for  LECEUBEE, 

_  CONTKNTS. 

THE  TWO  LEARS.  By  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Illustration. 
ASTROLOGY.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

HER  ANSWER.  With  an  Illustration. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Illust. 
MY  THREE.  By  W.  C.  Bexnett. 

THE  NEW  REPUBUC.  (Concluded.) 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETER.  By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

A  PORTRAIT.  By  EnMUiCD  W.  GossR. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Caherox.  With  an  Illuatration. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Bookseller’s  in  the  United  Kingdom,  PRICE  ONE 
SHILLING,  with  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  THE 

BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL. 


Monthly,  One  Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCVI.  (for  DECEMBER). 

OONTKNTS* 

1.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Authorof  “  A  Princess 

of  Thule,”  Chapters  XLIV.-XLVII.  {(^nclution.) 

2.  CJOLONEL  BARRfi  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  F. 

ELI.IOT. 

8.  A  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY  OF  CHARITY.  By  Miss  Octavia 
Hill. 


4.  THE  NEW  SIRENS:  a  Palinole.  By  Matfiiew  Arnold. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  :  Practical  Alms  for  the  Guidance  of 
Liberal  Policy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Crorskey. 

6.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY.  By 

Mrs.  Ball. 

7.  GERMAN  CRADLE  SONGS.  By  Rev.  A.  Schwartz. 

8.  LETTY’S  GLOBE ;  a  Sonnet.  By  Rev.  Charles  TExyrsox  Tcrxkb. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  PROM  THE  POINT  OP  VIEW 

OP  THE  EASTERN  CHRISTIANS.  Part II. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  18<. 

yachting  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS;  or,  Notes  of 

Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen 
and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  Jambs  Lamoxt,  P.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations 
by  Dr.  Livbsay. 

“  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  Arctic 
literature  for  a  long  time.” — Athenaeum. 


Now  ready,  small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  lOi.  Gd. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Hlnstrations,  price  24s. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvixo  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmorb. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 


Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

GrASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Ck>od  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologie  da  Goht”  of 
Brillat-Savarix.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  Ci. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,and  other P'AIRY  TALES. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Motb  Smith. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


Crown  4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  21«. 

THORNBURY’S  HISTORICAL  &  LEGENDARY 

BALLADS  and  SONGS.  Illustrated  by  J.  Whistler,  John  Tbnxiel, 
A.  P.  Sandys,  W.  Small,  M.  J.  Lawless,  J.  D.  Watson,  G.  J.  Pin  well, 
F.  Walker,  and  others. 

POPULAR  SERIES  of  7«.  Gd.  ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS.  Printed  upon  fine  toned  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
extra  gilt.  Detailed  Catalogues  upon  application. 

ADVERTISING,  its  History.  Facsimiles,  Plates,  and  Colonrcd  Frontispiece. 
ARTEMUS  WARD’S  WORKS.  Complete.  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 
BEOHSTEIN'S  PRETTY  as  SEVEN.  Richter’s  98  Pictures.  GUt  edges. 
BOCCACCIO.  'The  DECAMERON.  Stothard’s  Steel  Plates. 

BRAND’S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.  lUustrated. 

BRET  HARTE’S  SELECT  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Illustrated. 
BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Stothard’s  Steel  Plates. 

BYRON’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  Thomas  Moore.  12  Plates. 

CLUBS  and  CLUB  LIFE  in  LONDON  (Timbs).  40  Illustrations. 

COLMAN’S  BROAD  GRINS.  With  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

CREASY’S  MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  lUustrated. 
CRUIKSHANK’S  comic  ALMANACK.  2,000  lUustrations. 

CUSSANS’S  HANDBOOK  of  HERALDRY.  360  lUustraUons. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  and  ECCENTRICITIES  (Times).  50  IllustraUons. 
ENGLISHMAN’S  HOUSE.  By  Richardson.  600  Illustrations. 
FINGER-RING  LORE.  By  W.  Jones,  F.S.A.  lUustrated. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  THOUGHT. 

GREENWOOD’S  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS.  Concanen’S  tinted  Plates. 
GREENWOOD’S  WILDS  of  LONDON.  Concanex’s  tinted  Plates. 

GRIMM’S  POPULAR  STORIES.  Cruikshank’s  Plates.  GUt  edges. 

HALL’S  SKETCHES  of  IRISH  CHARACTER.  Steel  Plates. 

HOOD’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 

Portrait,  Memoir,  and  250  lUustrations. 

HOOK’S  (THEODORE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS.  Illustrated. 

LAMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 

LIFE  in  LONDON.  By  Pierce  Egan.  Cuuikshank’s  Coloured  Plates. 
LONGFELLOW’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  Van.  Bromley. 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  CHOICE  WORKS.  Portrait  and  lUustrations. 

MUSES  of  MAYFAIR :  Vers  de  Socl6t<i  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

BLANCHE’S  PURSUIVANT  of  ARMS.  200  lilustrations  and  Plates. 

POE’S  WORKS.  Poems,  Essays,  and  Stories.  lUustrated. 

RABELAIS.  With  Doitk’s  wonderful  lUustrations. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Poems.  10  Plates. 
SIGNBOARDS— THEIR  HISTORY.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

STRUTT’S  SPORTS  and  PASTIMES.  140  Illustrations. 

SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Portrait,  Memoir,  and  lUus. 
SYNTAX’S  THREE  TOURS.  Rowlandson’s  83  Coloured  Plates. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS  and  CASTLE  of  INDOLENCE.  50  lUustrations. 
WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER  (Sir  Harris  Nicliolas’s 
Edition).  With  61  Plato  lUustrations. 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  the  GEORGES.  Fairholt’s  Plates.  _ _  • 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  CARICATURE  and  of  the  GROTESQUE.  Fair- 
holt’s  lUustrations.  _ 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

This  day,  in  2  vols.  medium  8vo.,  price  32i.,  with  a  Preface,  comparing  the 
results  of  the  Austrian  and  English  Expeditions. 

NEW  LANDS  WITHIN  the  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Austrian  Ship  ”  Tegetthoff,”  in  1872-74. 
By  Julius  Payer,  one  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Expedition.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  100  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Ck>loured  Frontls- 
piece,  and  Route  Maps. 

The  Timet  says  ”  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  Lieut.  Payer  has  set  forth  the  results  and  strange  adventures 
of  the  Uttle  party  in  the  Tegetthoff.  .  .  .  With  rare  but  unobtrusive  art,  nnmis- 
takable  enthusiasm,  enviable  power  of  clear  and  graphic  description  and  por¬ 
traiture,  the  whole  brightened  by  quiet  bat  irrepressible  humour  and  cheei^l- 
ness.  Payer  tells  the  story  of  the  Ufe  of  the  apparently  forlorn  party  from  day  to 
day  during  their  two  years’  imprisonment  in  the  wandering  ice.  .  .  .  We  com¬ 
mend  the  careful  study  of  Lieut.  Payer’s  observations,  and  advise  all  who  desire 
to  enjoy  a  genuine  and  unaUoyed  pleasure  to  read  his  book,  which  will  bear 
more  than  one  perusal.” 

BY  MBS.  OLIPHANT. 

The  MAKERS  of  FLORENCE ;  Dante,  Giotto, 

Savonarola,  and  their  City.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  and  Portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jebns. 
Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  21«.  [This  dag. 

The  Timet  says : — “  Mrs.  Oliphaut  has  maij  a  b'^autiful  addition  to  the  mass 
of  literature  which  has  already  been  piled  round  the  records  of  the  Toscan 
capital.” 

Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of 

The  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  EARL  of  SHELBURNE, 

aftenraid.  FIRST  MABQOESS  o(  [.ANSDOWME.  With  Bitnctilrom 
his  Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurick,  M.P. 
With  Maps,  8vo.,  16«.  (Vols.  1.  and  11.,  12i.  each.) 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmanrice  has  sncceoded  In  placing  before  us  a  wealth  of 
new  matter,  which,  while  casting  valuable  and  much-needed  light  on  the  political 
history  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  bos  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to  form  a  clear 
and  consistent  idea  of  his  ancestor.” — Spectator. 

Fourth  Edition,  now  ready. 

MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black.  3  vols. 

orown  8vo.,  31/.  Gd. 

“  In  the  very  -first  rank  of  Mr.  Black’s  heroines,  as  prond  as  Sheila  and  aa 
sweet  as  Coquette,  stands  Madcap  Violet.  The  true,  proud,  tender  nature  of  her, 
her  beauty,  her  mischief,  her  self-sacrifice,  endear  her  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  Only 
a  scant  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  story  unless  it  is  read 
continuously  through,  and  once  begun  that  is  secured.  The  magician  has 
woven  his  spell  with  power.” — Daily  Nevt. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  6/. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  By  WASHiNaioN  Irving. 

With  120  Illustrations  by  R.  Caldecott,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  (Uni¬ 
form  with  ‘  Old  Christmas.’) 

ART-AT-HOME  SERIES 

I.  A  PLEA  for  ART  in  the  HOUSE,  with  Special  Reference  to 

the  Economy  of  Collecting  Works  of  Art,  and  the  Importance  of  Taste  in 
Education  and  Morals.  By  W.  J.  Loktie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  it.  Gd.  [  Thit  day, 

II.  SUGGESTIONS  for  HOUSE  DECORATION  in  PAINTING, 

WOOD-WORK,  and  FURNITLTIE.  By  Rhoda  and  Aones  Gariupit. 
Crovm  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  2t.  Gd.  {,Thit  day. 

POPULAR  PROGRESS  in  ENGLAND,  CHAP- 

TEBS  in  the  HISTORY  of ;  chiefiy  in  relation  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  Trial  by  Jury,  1660-1820.  With  an  Application  to  Later 
Years.  By  James  BoL"rLKDOB.  8vo.,  16/.  iThitday, 

RAMBLES  and  STUDIES  in  GREECE.  By  J.  P. 

Mahaffy,  M.A.,  Author  of  ”  Social  Life  In  Greece.”  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 VO.,  8/.  6d.  [Thit  day. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,,  7/.  Gd. 

MACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES  and  SELEC- 

TIONS  from  his  DIARIES  and  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Sir  Frkdemck 
Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  Four  Steel  Portraits  engraved 
by  Jekns.  {Thit  day. 

A  YORK  and  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.  By  Annie 

Keauy,  Author  of  ”  Castle  Daly,”  ttc.  (?rown  8vo.,  Gt.  [Thit  day. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  with  the  Lecture  on  Force,  delivered  before  the 
British  Association,  1876.  Crown  8vo.,  9/. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE;  Recent  Advances  in.  Lec¬ 

tures  by  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.  [Thit  day, 

RHYMES  and  CHIMES.  By  F.  S.  Colquhoun. 

Extra  fcp.  8vo.,  2/.  6</.  _  [Thit  day. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 
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WOEKS  IN  GENEEAL  LITEEATUEE 

PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

ByhIsNephew,  Gkoroe  Otto  Trra'KLTAX,  M.P.  2vol8.  8vo.  Portrait, 


price  86i. 


A  THOUSAND  MILES  up  the  NILE.  By 

Ambua  B.  Ed'iVaros.  Imj  crial  8ro.  with  numeroos  Illustrations,  42<. 

[/«  a  few  day$. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 


from  the  Accession  of  James  the  SjcoimI  : — 


Btcdf.xt’s  Editiox,  2  Yols,  crown  8to.  12». 
Pkohlk'a  Edition,  4  toU.  crown  8ro.  16«. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  toIs.  post  8to.  £2  8i. 
Liuraiiy  Edition,  5  rols.  8<ro.  £4. 


DISCOVERIES  at  EPHESUS,  including  the  Site 

and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood,  P.S.A. 
Imperial  Sro.  copiously  iUustratod,  price  63s. 


Tlie  INDIAN  ALPS  and  HOW  WE  CROSSED 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

EBUTS 


THEM.  By  a  Ladt  Pionebii.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
the  Authoress.  Imperial  8vo.  Map,  price 42s. 


Cheap  Edition,  Authorised  and  Complete.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6(/. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

People's  Edition,  2  rols.  crown,  8s. 

Library  Edition,  8  toIs.  8yo.  3Cs. 

Btcdent'h  Edition,  1  vol.  crown,  6s. 


WOOD’S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ;  a 

Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  With  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  14s. 


WOOD’S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS ;  a  Description 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME, 

with  rVRY  and  the  ARMADA,  16mo.  3s.  6d,  With  Ninety  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Woo<l,  chiefly  from  the  Antique,  fcp.  4to.  21s. ;  or  Imperial 
l6mo.  price  10s.  6(/. 


of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  the  above.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6</. 


SELECTIONS  from  tlie  WRITINGS  of  LORD 


WOOD’S  BIBLE  ANIMALS;  a  Description  of 

every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  With  about  112 
Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  14s. 


MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  O.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  12s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Rividre. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  By  James  Anthony 
Froudb,  M.A.  formerly  r’cllow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


WOOD’S  INSECTS  at  HOME  ;  a  Popular  Account 

of  British  fnsects.  With  upwards  of  700  Woodcuts.  8to.  price  14s. 


Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8ro.  £3  12s. 
Library  EuxnoN,  12  vols.  demy  8vo.  £8  18s. 


LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS ; 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6<f.  each. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

James  Anthony  Froudb,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8to.  24j. 


PROCTOR’S  OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS  ; 


the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  10s.  6d. 


The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

’  since  the  Aooesslon  of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskinb 

May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition.  3  vols.  croi^m  8vo.  price  18s. 


PROCTOR’S  ORBS  ABOUND  US;  a  Series  of 

Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Son 
and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  Third  Edition,  Chart  and  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  price  7s.  Qd, 


HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  UNDER  the  EMPIRE. 


By  the  Very  Rev.  Chaiiles  Merivalb,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Cabinet 
Edition,  Maps.  8  vols.  post  8vo.  £2  8s. 


The  SUN ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, B.A.  Third  Edition.  Plates  and 
Wo(^cuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Foundation  of 

the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  b.c.  733— a.d.  476.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  dd. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND  and 


EASTLAKE’S  HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE 

in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  Ac.  New  Edition,  with  about  90 
Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  14s. 


FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 


HUME’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS.  Edited 


MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and 

LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE ;  a  Popular  Compendium  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


and  Annotated  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow  and  Tutor.  Ball.  Coll,  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford.  4  vuls.  8vo. 
£2  16s. 

Or  in  Tieo  Sections— 


TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE,  2  voU.  price  28». 


MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political.  Maps  and  Plates.  Fcp. 
8  VO.  price  6s. 


ESSAYS,  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY,  2  vols. 

price  28s. 


MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HIS- 


TORY ;  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  With  900  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE. 


By  P.  Max  MCller,  M.A.  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition.  2  vote,  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 


MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY,  cor- 

reeled  and  extended  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  Bj  Mrs. 

Jameson. 


LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  New  Edition, 

with  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vote,  price  31s.  6d. 


MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY, 

with  about  1,500  additional  Memoirs  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 


LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  New  Edition, 

with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  price  21s. 


MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY,  with  above  1 ,600  New  Articles  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 


LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA,  New  Edition,  with  27 

Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  price  21s. 


The  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  with  that  of  Ilis  Tjpea 

and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady  E.V3tlakb.  Revised  Edition,  with 
31  Etchings  aivl  2Sl  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo,  price  42s. 


AYRE’S  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE, 

or  Dictionajy  of  Holy  Scripture.  Maps  and  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


LINDLEY  &  MOORE’S  TREASURY  of  BOTANY, 

in  Two  Parts,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  12s. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  t^SPOTTISWOODE  ii  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Mlddle3ex.--SATDRDAY,  December  2, 1876. 
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